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Buong the Flemings. 
—_—>— 


{ee short journey from Ostend to Bruges gives the 
first experience of the Belgian railways, and tho 
conceited Briton who fancies his own country pre-eminent 
an everything discovers that the foreigner has engines 
which can go the pace, and carriages which are consider- 
ably better than some of the shaky vehicles at home. 
He is whisked past villages in which a thatched roof is 
not to be seen, past an occasional chateau, whitewashed 
from top to bottom, and glaring like a rifle target in the 
noonday sun, and past rows of willows that mark the 
course of the canals—those sluggish arteries that traverse 
the whole body of opulent Flanders. When he least 
expects it, M. le Voyageur, staring out of the carriage 
window, finds a broad Flemish face looking in. His 
ticket is demanded in a pleasant and cheery manner, and 
he speculates as to the salary of a railway guard who is 
required to walk along the carriage steps of a train 
going at the rate of thirty milesan hour. Use is second 
nature, but at the sight of this perilous promenade the 
thought inyoluntarily presents itself that the yearly list 
of widows and orphans of the Belgian railway guards 
must be voluminous. In taking his first ticket the un- 
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sophisticated foreigner learns a lesson that should serve 
him for the rest of his time. He proffers French gold, 
and receives silver coins of the same country in change. 
Among them may be a one or two franc piece, with the 
‘‘image ” of Napoleon III. uncrowned. With or without 
the laurel wreath makes all the difference, and though 
they refuse to take deteriorated coins at the railway 
stations and elsewhere, they do not atall mind giving them 
in change. 

A walk of a quarter of a mile from the railway station 
brings you into the Grande Place, the very heart of 
Bruges, once the greatest commercial city of Europe. 
Three centuries have done their work, and Bruges, for all 
the evidence of vitality it possesses, might as well be 
blotted out of the list of continental towns. Not even the 
railway —that generally unfailing regenerator—has lifted 
the cloud which rests over the city in which the Dukes of 
Burgundy and the Counts of Flanders held their sump- 
tuous Court. Bruges looks as if it had just recovered 
from the plague; as if most of the inhabitants had died 
off, and the survivors were afraid to come out and breathe 
the fresh air. Stafford is a dull town, and Dunstable is 
not a festive settlement; but they have an air of dissipa- 
tion compared with lethargic Bruges. The grass grows 


in the streets of both English towns, but the crop neither 
so good nor so general as in the thoroughfares of the 
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slumbering Belgian city, where the aspen would refuse to 
quiver, and where the very dogs seem lazy enough to lean 
against the walls to bark. There is no more life or move- 
ment in the town than there would be ina bottle of cham- 
pagne poured into a basin and placed in the glare of the 
sun for four and twenty hours. Bruges is a large town, 
and that perhaps is the reason why its desolation strikes 
one as being so complete. 

The domestic architecture of the ancient Flemings is 
the plainest of the plain. Tall houses full of long win- 
dows and surmounted by a battlemented gable are 
common. ‘These houses haye no projections, there are no 
overhanging stories, the elevation is generally flat, and 
unbroken by the faintest attempt at a recess or a balcony. 
They are like so many faces without eyebrows, and there 
ig not any one of them an inch out of the perpendicular. 
Instead of the huddled together effect of the old beam- 
and-plaster houses of provincial France, these Flemish 
domiciles preserve a kind of mathematical accuracy of 
arrangement that occasionally becomes monotonous. 
Every house seems to make an individual protest against 
the theory of mutual support. They do not lean one 
against the other, neither do they bulge out over the pave- 
ment, and thus the poetry that lives in old masonry gives 
place to a mere quaintness. That is something refresh- 
ing, but there appears to be a conspiracy among the 
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Belgians to destroy every vestige of the picturesque in 
street architecture, They whitewash everything, aud the 
consequence is that houses centuries old look distressingly 
spick-and-span, and bright, and glaring. The cool grey 
tints of mouldering stone are raro, and there is hardly a 
grotesque monster on a Flemish house that has not his 
mouth and eyes full of whitewash and his features almost 
obliterated. When you come upon an old mansion, end 
are allowed to see the original stone or brick, you feel 
inclined to lift your hat in gratitude for a concession to 
the picturesque. The well-meaning Belgians seem as 
anxious to preserve the fronts of their houses as an ancient 
belle to hide the inevitable wrinkles. They give them as 
many coats of lime-and-water as a watchman’s cloak bas 
capes, and they produce an appearance of formality where, 
in the interestsof the romantic, nothing of the kindshould 
done. 

St. Sauveur, the cathedral of Bruges, may be said to 
give the stranger his first impression of the Belgian 
churches. Externally it is a heayy brick building, and, 
in point of fact, a disappointment. St. Sauvyeour is a kind 
of ecclesiastical barn, but itis stored with works of art 
that immediately proclaim one distinctive characteristic of 
Flemish churches. Painting and piety seem to haye gone 
hand in hand in Belgium, for the humblest church has 
invariably some fine-art treasures of great value, and a 
totally different kind of thing to the productions in the 
teaboard style which disfigure the magnificently florid 
Gothic cathedrals of Franco. In this church of St. 
Sauyeur, the first of a series which may be extended to 
almost any length, there are some splendid examples of 
the Flemish school of painting, and here, at the onset, the 
tourist meets with his first experience of a custom utterly 
detestable in principle, and a positive disgrace to a 
civilised country. The best pictures in all the Belgian 
churches are covered, and the frowsy curtains over these 
masterpieces of Rubens, the Van Hycks, Memling, and 
Van Dyck aro only drawn aside by sacristans with an 
inordinate appetite for francs and half-francs, This or- 
ganised system of paltry extortion, carried on in the very 
churches themselves, is, at first, rather shocking; but 
after a time the British lamb gets used to being fleeced, 
though he retains his own notions concerning the temple 
and the money-changers, and the sanctuary denounced as 
a ‘‘ den of thieves.” 


Sacristans aro not the only land sharks in the country 
of the Flemings. It is estimated that something like 
one-third of tho inhabitants have no regular means of 
subsistence, and eyery other one of these unfortunates 
seems to follow the easy profession of a ‘‘ guide.” The 
railway station is surrounded by a fringe of these perti- 
nacious gentry, who have an eye for a stranger and stick 
to him like a burr to a frieze coat. They offer their 
valuable services in uncomfortably broken English, and 
they will be too happy to take Monsieur everywhere for 
the small charge of three francs. If he does not smile 
acceptance of the offer they will do the intelligent escort 
for two francs, and rather than lose the delightful 
privilege of expounding the marvels of Bruges, they will 
sacrifice any amount of their valuable time for one ten- 
penny coin of the realm. They lie in wait at every 


corner; they make an ambuscade of every archway ; and’ 


they are continually turning up in the most unexpected 
places. The ‘‘ guide” curses handbooks and maps of 
Bruges, and subsides only under pressure of energetic 
French or mild expletives in the unfamiliar Saxon. This 
is one species of locust which infests Bruges ; the sacristan 
is another; and between these harpies there is not a pin 
to choose. Besides the self-constituted guides, there are 
the authorised commissionaires; and the best thing that 
could happen for the foreign visitor would be a pitched 
battle between tho rival factions of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, ending in the utter extinction of the former. 

The great thing in Bruges is the belfry, a grand old 
brick tower dating from tho fourteenth century, and 
springing from a square building somewhat resembling 
the Doge’s palace at Venice. This t»wer contains the 
famous chimes, which might charm a Mephistopheles, or 
soften the heart of a murderer. They arc not too distinct, 
these carrillons, but of all bells they are the most musical, 
Compured with other chimes, the brazen songsters of 
Bruges seem to be perpetually carrolling cradle songs, so 
soft, so sweet, and so mellow are the tones that float over 
the old city of Phillip le Bon. | When the fierce noontido 
heat streaws down upon the Place the bells troll out the 
quaint tunes of bygone times in a soothing harmonious 
jangle; and when the silvery moonlight rests upon tho 
gabled houses thero are still the soft voiced watchmen of 
Bruges singing the everlasting song of time ina language 
that knows no discord. As tho quarters strike the chimes 
begin, the musical echoes cross and recross, and over the 
old belfry scoms to float a lazy hum and drone ‘‘ most 
musical” if “‘ most melancholy.” There is a window of 
stained glass in a certain English cathedral without plan 
or pattern. The original was destroyed by Cromwellian 
cannon, but posterity picked up the pieces and reset them 
indiscriminately. ‘The effect is magnificent, and so it is 
with the chimes of Bruges. If the tunes aro not easy to 
follow the harmony is perfect; and were there nothing 
else in the city, the carillons are worth a pilgrimage to 
hear. There is, however much to be seen in somnolent 
Bruges, and not the least interesting thing is a collection 
of Memling’s pictures in the Huspital of St. John, close to 
the church of Notre Dame, where Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy and his daughter Mary rest in magnificent tombs, 
not to be seen free of charge. These pictures of Memling’s 
are miracles of patient elaboration, of delicate manipula- 
tion, and purity of colour, Broadth was not an attribute 
of the early Flemish school, but scrupulous care was, and 
in this particular nothing can go beyond the pictures to 
be seon here. 

After having seen the interiors of the carly Gothic 
churches of St. Sauvyeur and Notre Dame the wanderer in 
Bruges may, poradventure, find himself “down by the 
canals.” He may deem himself fortunate if he comes 
accidentally upon a certain old bridge, spanning a green 
water highway with an almost imperceptible current. 
This bridge looks as if it had been built out from each 
bank, and had not been made to meet quite equally in the 


middle. Its parapet is covered with broad slabs of stone 
convenient to lean upon, and round the piers there has 
never been an eddy of the water scen by mortal man. A 
duck’s feather would not float down on the bosom of that 
glassy stream a mile in a week, and tho mission of the 
canal seems to be the reflecting of every stone and leaf 
that borders it. The time of the day has something to do 
with the effect of such a scene of peace and repose, and 
five o’clock on an autumn afternoon is not a bad hour to 
choose. Then the long shadows are beginning to creep 
across the canal, the cool shade deepens under the arches 
of the bridge, the flowers in the gardens that overhang the 
water are still drinking in tho sunshine, and straight 
from the canal rises an old turreted, brick-built house, a 
mass of glorious red and brown colour, flecked with 
patches of green and yellow moss. Pigeons cluster on 
the little peaked towers, and two or three birds twitter in 
the poplars that do not stira leaf, Straight over the red- 
tile roofs rises the spire of Notre Dame and the belfry, 
and presently comes, with an indescribable charm, the 
gentle cadence of the chimes. The picture is comploted 
by a Carmelite friar, with sandalled feet, shaven crown, 
and hooded cloak, who walks slowly away under the trees, 
andis out of sight before the echoes of the bells have 
drifted over Bruges. This is one glimpse of the peaceful- 
ness to be had in thiscity of the past, and it will be found 
no less welcome for coming after an examination of 
churches, picture galleries, a magnificent Hotel do Ville, 
and a ‘* Pare” neither bigger nor moro attractive than 
many a tea-garden in the outskirts of London.—MMorning 
Advertiser. 


THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS. 

M. DE Porvitte has published a second letter on the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, describing his passage through tho 
Alps, and giving some highly interesting particulars of 
the marvellous work. 

BARDONNECCHIA (ITALY), Ave. 29. 


Sirn,—I wrote you word yesterday that the tunnel of the 
Alps was completed throughout, and only a few kilometres of 
rails remained to be laid down, Probably before this letter 
reaches you the first experimental train will have passed from 
Italy to France under the mountain. I have had the start of it 
by at least a weck and have taken advantage of the opportunity 
to sketch the interior for you. With the exception of the engi- 
neers few pe:sons have psssed through it. The expedition does 
not please everyone: besides, the psssage was interdicted for 
many months for several reasons. A body of douaniers watch 
each end, and indeed it would not be prudent to go recklessly 
into the gallery ; for though the route is quite direct, there are 
many dangers. I was fortunate enough to be accompanied by 
M. Génési, the head of the works on the French slope, who has 
seen the tunnel grow, and knows every hour of its history. 
The tunnel opens at 105 metres above the village of Four- 
neaux, on the ‘mountain side. To reach this elevation—nearly 
double that of the towers of Notre Dame—an inclined plane 
uniting the storehouses below with the workshops above, has 
been made, by which the materials of construction go up and 
the rubbish and earth go down. The slope is nearly perpendi- 
cular. On each side of this steep road supported by pillars in 
masonry, are large iron conduits. By these pipes the compres- 
sors established on the bordera of Arc send air under pressure 
right into the depths of the mountain for ventilation and for 
supplying the motive force of the perforating machines. Having 
gone up by the little railway we found ourselves on a large 
plateau. Before us was the tunnel with the entrance closed by 
a simple wooden barrier. ‘‘ We must wait a little,” said my 
guide; ‘the way is blocked.” At the same moment a dull 
sound was heard in the distance, and a train loaded with rubbish 
appeared. The waggons descended thé slope by their own 
weight; coming out of the gallery they rushed past me with 
such violence that I could see them in the valley in a moment ; 
but the train, obeying its conductors, paused at the edge of the 
precipice. ‘It is our turn now,” said my guide, pointing to a 
little carriage with four seats, to which a mountain horss was 
attached. ‘This will be for some days,” says M. Génési, 
“‘the only locomotive I can offer.” We took our places, the 
driver lighted his lantern, and we started. Onocannot but ex- 
perienco a thrill of wonder and admiration on entering the tun- 
nel, In appearance it is like an ordinary railway tunnel, but 
the surmounted difficulties riso rapidly to the mind—the lofty 
mountain suspended over our heads, the masses of rock pene- 
trated by powder, in which every breach testified to a new fight 
and a new victory; the depths which were deemed inpenetrable 
brought to light; every step speaks so forcibly of the triumphs 
of science that it is difficult to remain indifferent in presence of 
so striking a manifestation of the power of human genius! 

During some seconds we advance in semi-obscurity before 
plunging into the dark passage. Sudden lights here and there 
dance like will-o’-the-wisps. ‘They are workmen returning to 
their labours, each of whom bears a little lamp full of cil, as his 
inseparable companion. Without this regulation light the 
Collisions would be frequent. At 300 metres from the entrance 
We cross the junction tunnel. The St. Michael Railway enters 
the tunnel by a special gallery some hundreds of metres, which 
unites itself by a slight curve to the line of the tunnel. Our 
carriage goes fast. ‘The driver cracks his whip to warn the 
workmen between the rails to leave the road clear. The path 
by which we advance is the old road for the works of clearance ; 
on the left the final rsils are already laid down for a great part 
of the way. The tunnel will have two roads. On this side of 
the gallery the roof is in a semi-circle ; it is 6 metres in height 
above the rails, 8 metres broad at the beginning of the arch, 
and 7 metres, 72 centimetres at the base of the picdroit. On 
the Italian side at Bardonnecchia on the contrary the arch is 
elliptic, with a height of 0m. 30 more than Fourneaux, to coun- 
torbalance an excess of pressure due to a stratification nearly 
horizontal. The gallery 18 walled throughout. The stone 
facing varies in thickness from Om. 55 to 1 metre according to 
the strata. The averaze cost per metre for excavation, elear- 
aace, and masonry, amounted on the French eide to 1,300f, ; on 
the Italian 1,900f. The entrance to the tunnel is 1,334 metres 
above the level of the sea at Bardonnecchia, and 1,203 metres 
at Fourncaux, and it was necessary to atone for this difference 
of level by a proportionate ascent. The tunnel ascends with a 
slope of 0m. 023, which isa steep ascent nearly to the centre, 
and the speed of tho trains coming from France will naturally 
suffer from this. The passage from Italy to France will take 
25 minutes, while the reverse journey will eccupy nearly 40 
minutes. On the other side the slope is directed towards Italy ; 
it is merely Om. 0005, and limited strictly to what is necessary 
for draining off water. All the length of the tunnel a little 
aqueduct has been constracted to carry off the waters of in- 
flitration and condensation. We passed the anthracite strata on 
the Modena slope, then tho quartz region, which rendered tho 
work of perforation go arduous on the French side. Vor a few 
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metres the facing has not been completed, and the light of our 
lanterns glitter on the quartz. Farther on to the left is a cold 
chalybeate spring, which filters across the mountain. The 
workmen are very fond of it, and frequently slake their thirst 
at it, saying it gives them strength. Under these gorges are 
iron mines. Forneaux itself takes its name from the furnaces 
which formerly supplied the national industry. All this part 
of the Alps is rich in metallurgy and silver lead mines were 
formerly worked on the French side. 

We pass on through our dark ccrridor, the entrance has long 
disappeared. ‘The darkness is profound, and nothing is heard 
but the horses’ hoofs or the dropping of occasional water. “ Two 
kilometres 100,” cries my guide; presently, ‘‘ 2 kilometres 656.” 
We are now in the region of compact limestone and dolomite. 
We cannot see, but my guide, from 13 years’ experience, has 
the gift of second sight. ‘ Here,” he says, “ occurred our first 
falling-in. We lost five men, but we must not complain, for 
including those killed by the explosion of the powder magazine 
at Forneaux, our losses in these 13 years’ work do not exceed 
60 miners.” The numbers killed in great works of construction 
are often much higher. It must not be forgotten that this 
gigantic work was eatirely accomplished with powder. Many 
persons supposed it was done by powerful tools, but such was 
not the case. The only difference from ordinary mining was, 
that instead of drilling the holes by the hand, so tedious a pro- 
cess, they were done by mechanical perforators. It was the 
powder which effects such destruction in war, which achieved 
this triumph of civilisation. 

I had already visited the tunnel in 1862, when its aspect was 
very different, and only 1,200 metres were perforated, The 
mines were being worked 500 metres farther on. Beside the 
gaspipes ran the air conduits which are still in existence. The 
compressers established at Forneaux for one slope, at Bardon- 
necchia for another, supplied air at fine atmospheres in these 
pipes, so that there was air for breathing and motive force. As one 
advanced the gallery diminished, having only four metres of 
breadth and three of height. On the road were rubbish waggons. 
The heat was stifling, and the smoke of the mine was so thick 
the lamps could not be seen. Suddenly a tremendous noise was 
heard from the depth as though a thousand hammers struck their 
anvils simultaneously. A current of air seemed to pierce us to 
the bone and presently the smoke cleared off. The excavation 
seemed cut to pieces. 

Eight perforators were at work. They consisted of tools 
affixed to a piston moved by air under pressuro. The per- 
forators were so arranged as to turn in any direction, and 
an indiarubber tube affixed to the air conduit ended in a 
little reservoir which supplied eight machines. They were 
placed on an iron vehicle called an afut, which was drawn 
back when the mine was sprung. Behind the aft was a great 
boiler on fuur wheels, which contained water, which was made 
to communicate with the compressed air, and assisted the work 
of the tools. The tunnel was vigorously attacked. Two of the 
perforators worked in the centre, and made 12 holes in a line, 
four large and four small; only the small ones were for the 
powder, the others were to diminish the resistance of the rock. 
Four other perforators worked at the same time, and made other 
holes in different lines, while a seventh drilled nine holes above, 
and an eighth worked below; 70 holes of 0m. 90 depth were 
thus made in from five to seven hours, according to the hard- 
ness of the rock, After this the machines were withdrawn, and 
the miners succeeded the mechanics. The holes were cleared 
and dried by compressed air, and then charged. The mining 
began in the central line, then in the second longitudinal range, 
ending in the upper and lower holes. The rock was thus broken 
to the depth of 0m. 90 in pieces easily removed by the waggons. 
In 24 hours 1m. 80 to 2 metres progress was made. I shall 
never forget the impression made on me by the first explosion. 
Toe very mountain seemed to tremble. I had been made to 
stand at a distance of 200 metres, but the air was so shaken by 
the detonation that my hat blew off as by a whirlwind. I re- 
called all this as our horse trotted on, bearing us through the 
walls of the tunnel. 

We were in the very midst of the shistone limestone of the 
blackened and cracked strata which stretches from kilometre 3 
to the extremity of the Italian slopa, a strata easily pierced by 
the instrument. We had been half-an-hour on the road, and 
had already got the distance of a league into the mountain. 
‘At how much do you reckon,’’ I asked my companion, “ the 
cost of the construction of the tunnel?” ‘‘It is computed,” he 
answered, ‘‘at from 70 to 75 million francs, of which 27 
millions have been furnished by France. Toe French Govern- 
ment granted to the directors of the enterprise at the outset a 
latitude of 25 years to complete the work, and promised a pro- 
portionate annual premium if the piercing were completed in 
less than 15 years. You see that we have surpassed all expec- 
tation.” 

Tho chief constructor paused on these words, and sbaking his 
lantern, showed me, with a smile of satisfaction, on the length 
of the right wall a niche formed in the masonry, ‘“ This is 
kilometre 5, said he. ‘We are now exactly at 5, 153m. 50 
from the entrance. It is a kilometre which will be celebrated 
in the history of the tunnel. ‘There, in fact, resounded, on tho 
26th of December, the last mine, and the last blow was given 
of the pick-axe. It is there that the two branches of the 
gallery were united.” 

“On the 9th of November,” continued M. Génési, “I was 
making my customary tour of inspection, when I thought I 
heard across the rock the explosion of the mines of the Bardon- 
necchia section. I sent a despatch to be certain of the co- 

incidence of the leads. No doubt could be admitted they were 
evidently reaching the termination of their labours; and, in 
fact, during every successive day the detonation became more 
distinct. At the beginning of December we plainly heard on 
the wall the repeated blows of the perforating instruments, and 
afterwards we vaguely heard the sound of voices. They were 
evidently getting nearer. — 
height, te on the same axis? Durisg three days and threo 
nights engineers, constructors, and overseers would not leave 
the gallery a minute. The enginecrs Borelly and Boni super- 
intended the work on the side of Bardonnecchia, and the 
engineer Copello on the side of Fourneaux. No one ate or 
drank: all were in a fever of excitement. At last, on the 
morning of the 26th, the rock sank down towardsthe top. The 
breach was made—we could see each other, and shake hands 
across the opening of the wall. In the evening a final exp!o- 
sion broke through the last obstacle. the wall fell, the mountai2 
was pierced. 

“ What a day of rejoicing was that! You were then shut 
up in Paris, or else you would have been the first to share oUt 
joy. The applause of scientific Europe reached us in the depths 
of the subterranean road so soon as the happy issue of our eD- 
terprisé was made known. The two galleries met exactly— 
there were scarcely 40 metres between the two axes. The leve 
on our side was too high by 60 centimetres, but who could have 
re es for even so perfect a result as this when our undertaking 
had necessitated 13 years of works carried oaby night and day 
Ona the French side we had pierced 5,153 metres 50 centimetres 
and on the Italian 7,081 metres 25 centimetres. We shall p¥ 
at this meeting-place a marble slab bearing a commemorative 
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description of the happy event.’’ We had reached the middle 
of the tunnel ; fitful lights appeared under the roof, and a clank 
of irons, followed by heavy detonations, were heard in advance 
of us.” They are putting the rails down there,” said my com- 
panion, All at once our conveyance stopped. It was impos- 
Bible to go farther, for carts filled with rails blocked up the way, 
It was necessary for us to continue our way on foot and to per- 
form prodigies of leaping and climbing in the break-neck 
journey. After three-quarters of an hour of hard exercise my 
guide touched a spring in the wall and opened a door, which 
introduced us to a sort of room pierced in the rocks. ‘‘ This,” 
said he, “is at once our storehouse and the telegraphic bureau 
which connects the works with the bureau of direction at Bar- 
donnecchia.” : 

The carriage of the engineers of the Italian section was to 
have fetched us here, but we had to wait some time for its ar- 
rival. I could not help thinking of my previous evening on the 
mountain, when I was exactly outside this dark corridor, at 
the height of 1,500 metres, in view of a splendid panorama. 
Could a stone have been detached from the summit and have 
fallen through the rock, it would have fallen exactly on the part 
where I was sitting. I had plenty of time to consider the ven- 
tilation of the tunnel during this period of forced inaction. 
Whatever may be said of the matter, it is quite easy to breathe 
under the arch, and we were stopping at the distance of a 
league and a half from each extremity. The atmosphere, 1 
admit, was heavy, and was vitiated by the combustion of the 
lamps. As you first get into the tunnel you feel the air quite 
fresh, and there is often a strong current blowing in your face. 
The air, far from being immobile, as was represented to be the 
case, is marked by a certain briskness, and occasionally, indeed, 
the current is strong enough to blow like the wind. It gene- 
rally blows from France to Italy, from the lowest to the highest 
level, but it is sometimes reversed, and sweeps through the tun- 
nel from Italy to France. 

The temperature increases as we get into the gallery ; it varies 
according to the current of air, but always attains its maximum 
about the spot where we were staying, The hot gases and the 
smoke have a constant upward tendency, and the gallery fol- 
lows an upward course tothe middle. The thermometer stands 
at 12 degrees at the entrance, and at 24 degrees in the tele- 
graphic bureau, whence it decreases, An average of 18 de- 
grees may be reckoned on. It is thus evident that the air, 
though not to be recommended for its purity, is certainly free 
from the evils ascribed to it. It has never suffocated anyone, 
whatever may have been said to thecontrary. 

In passing through the Alps the passengers have nothing to 
fear in this respect, for each carriage will carry its own air with 
it; and allowing, for the sake of argument, that the atmo- 
sphere may be charged with deleterious emanations, every 
passenger will be furnished with more than enough air during 
the half hour that the journey through the tunnel will occupy. 
The fears entertained by the public are, then, baseless; and 
besides all this, there will always be means of increasing the 
ventilation by some ingenious processes practised by the engi- 
neers. As the chief constructor and I were comparing notes 
on these matters the rolling of wheels announced the arrival of 
the carriage which was to convey us through the second section 
of the gallery to Bardonnecchia. We had still six kilometres 
to get over, but the horses went fast over the rails, and it took 
scarcely three-quarters of an hour to accomplish the distance. 
On this side the tunnel has been completed the last seven, ten, 
and even thirteen years, and may be regarded already as an 
old tunnel in some respects. Everywhere the facing is intact. 
What, then, becomes of the rumour about the crumbling of the 
vaulted roof? The facing forms one body with the mountain, 
and like the rock bids fair to withstand the encroachments of 
ages. It is true that an accident occurred this year, which 
was merely the result of a badly-erected scaffolding, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the facing. Before us, at an 
apparently prodigious distance, we beheld a small star at the 
entrance of the gallery. Its vivid light contrasted strangely 
with the red glare of the lamps. Its brightness increased as 
the horses dashed on the way. Ina short time its proportions 
were more Clearly defined, and its volume increased. The 
illusion was quickly dispelled as we got over some kilometres. 
This soft white light is the extremity of the gallery. Some 
minutes more and the obscurity decreases: we enter the pe- 
numbra, and the sky appears beyond the arch, We pass 
through the opening. Such is the aspect of the tunnel, 

The work of the engineers is over, the undertaking is finished. 
The route, which is completely organised, will be handed over 
to the Company of Upper Italy, which has undertaken to work 
it, and the first trains will travel under the Alps almost imme- 
diately. J must now conclude this letter, which is far toolong ; 
yet you will readily appreciate my interest in this passage 
through the tunnel, for it cannot be denied that it is an unex- 
ampled enterprise which has been brought to so successful a 
Conclusion. ‘Che piercing of the Alps will be renowned through 
the ages as one of the grandest works of modern times. 


ONLY A DREAM. 


‘*ONLY a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 
A meadow range, a word beside the stream, 
A parting and—awey ! 


“ Only dream of love, 
Of heart inclined to heart,— 
As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
As white clouds cling and part. 


“6 We dream’d and we awoke; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engender'c of the subtle light of Love, 
Bright with its iris gleams! 
«< Avain the meadow flowers, 
The waters rippling speed, 
The willows wave as in the dream ; but I, 
Why should I, waking heed ? 


“Shadows of leaf and bird 
But Fall over the sunny grass, 
UL Over it the shadow that I love 
ever again shall pass. 


be 
The Summer voices blend 


nl Music as 
But from the as Pas a t a note: 
There will Praiicsccs ict 
ul be sung no more. 
“The glory and 
Le £ Q the wea 
: Of Nature all Coe as 
But in my heart is no responsiy th b 
That tells me it is fair, Se ger 


“Back on the sunny dream 
I tuin an aching gaze, 
But the clear splendour of its glory throws 
A shadow on my Cays.”— Belgravia, 
t 
WILLIAM Sawyer, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


S Charley disappeared, that curious pre- 
sentiment that something unusual is 
about to occur, which most of us haye 
experienced more than once, came 
over all present ; and the eyes of each 
were directed anxiously towards the 
door, watching for his re-appearance. 

_ They had not long to wait. 

In a very few moments he returned. 
Of his companions, Mr. Aspen, the 

London solicitor, was known to many 
present ; but the other was an entire stranger. 

No look of recognition awaited her, although all gazed 
with curiosity on the noble and matronly face of the lady 
we haye already mef on the shores of the Italian lake, 
wondering inwardly what could be the causo of the agita- 
tion so plainly visible upon it. 

Charley led the lady almost to the centre of the room in 
silence. 

‘‘ Here, Blanche, Ernest,” he then cried, ‘“‘come here 
both of you!” 

The surprise that had been excited by the appearance of 
the stranger was increased a hundredfold when Charles, 
handing her towards Ernest and Blanche said quietly— 

‘‘ Tet me introduce you to your mother,” 

‘©Our mother!” exclaimed both, and Blanche in an 
instant was sobbing on her breast. 

«Qh, my dear mother,” she sobbed forth, excitedly, 
‘ at last, atter all the trials, the unmerited sufferings you 
have had to endure, at last we are united.” 

‘‘My darling daughter,” replied the lady, striving to 
soothe her, though herself but little less excited ; 
‘control yourself. Yes, we are united at last, and some 
few happy days may yet be in store for me. You, too, 
my son,” she cried, turning to Ernest, who had been 
holding her one disengaged hand, and waiting until his 
sister could spare him time to receive his share of the joy 
of this reunion; ‘at least, I have much to be thankful 
for to my enemies, that they have spared me for this. 
Thus to recover my children, and to find that of both of 
them I have such good reason to be proud.” 

But the re-united mother and children said little, their 
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joy was too deep—too holy for utterance. Let us not 


thon attempt to put into words the feelings which exceed 
the power of vocabularies to pourtray. : 

Forgetful of ail present, the three had been for a time 
absorbed in each other, and it is doubtful how long the 
oblivion would have lasted, had he not been recalled to 
himself hy the voice of Sir John, exclaiming— 

“Mr. Colebrooke—your wife.” 

In the excitement of the moment no one had noticed 
poor Maud, who had no sooner heard Charley’s words of 
introduction, than, exclaiming— 

‘‘ His sister! And Ihave doubted him. Oh, Ernest, 
Ernest !”? she fell senseless on the floor. 

There she had lain unnoticed until she was suddenly 
observed by Sir John, who, uttering the exclamation just 
recorded, had hastened to raise her. 

Tn a moment Ernest was by her side, and, gently lift- 
ing her, he bore her to the sofa. 

Thero she was speedily joined by the new comer, who 
bent over her, and imprinted a kiss on her cheek, mur- 
muring— 

‘* And she, too, is my daughter.” 

Of course all were hastening excitedly about for resto- 
ratives, but whether it was that the momentary weakness 
had passed, or that the strange kiss had exercised a mag- 
netic power, Maud opened her eyes, and looked wildly 
around her for a moment. Then, seeming to remember 
everything as she caught sight of the strange, sad, but 
beautiful face bending over hor, she cried— 

«¢ Hrnest, Hrnest !”’ 

‘‘ Hero, darling, I am here,” he answered, taking her 
hand. 

“‘Oh, Ernest, say you forgive me; I was wicked to 
doubt you, but I am terribly punished.” 

“Hush, Maud; do not think any more about it now. 
Remember we are not alone.” 

“JT care not. I must think of it. I can think of 
nothing else until you tell me that you forgive me.” 

“‘T do forgive you.” 

But although the words were those she sought there 
was an icy accent in his voice, and an emphasis on the 
word “ forgive” which chilled her to the heart. 

“Forgive me? But socoldly. Oh, Ernest, do you 
mean that you no longer love me? Cruel, cruel! You 
will break my heart!” 

‘‘Hush, dear, everybody is listening to you. Believe 
me, I love you as much as ever, and shall love youas long 
as Ylive; but where I love I trust.” 

‘‘Brnest, how can you beso cruel!” exclaimed Blanche, 
kneeling by the side of the sofa, and throwing her arms 

around her sister. ‘‘ You will let me love you now, dear 
Maud, will you not? It has been so hard for me to dis- 
guiso my love for my brother that I do not wonder at you. 
Tad our position been reversed I should have killed you 
I know, and yet I have loved you so much all the time, 
and it made me so miserable when I saw you look un- 
kindly at me.” 

‘My dear Blanche, you must forgive me, too,” mur- 
mured Maud. 

“Forgive you, indeed! As though I had anything to 
forgive! No, I must ask you to forgive me for my 
thoughtlessness, which has made you so miserable, and 
so must Ernest.” 

‘©T 2” he ejaculated. 

«Yes, you! Why you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to stand there looking like an offended Lara, as though 
you had anything to complain about.” 

“ rnest, my son, I think there is truth in what your 
sister ays, and it would make me unhappy, indeed, if tho 
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first day of our reunion were to end with a difference be- 
tween you and your dear wife.” 

Maud looked up at her so gratefully that her previous 
kiss was repeated and returned, and the two at once felt 
that they were friends. 

Poor Ernest, thus driven to bay by all his woman folk, 
felt constrained to say— 

‘Well, after all, Maud, I suppose there were faults on 
both sides, so let us forget all about it.” 

‘‘Faults on both sides, indeed; nothing of the sort,” 
cried Blanche; ‘‘ I am sure dear Maud has behaved like 
an angel of patience throughout. Ask her pardon at 
once.’ 

But the husband and wife had exchanged one look 
which satisfied both, and they cared nothing for Blanche’s 
indignation. 

Charley Whitworth, too, seeing that the scene was 
getting embarrassing to Maud, came up. 

‘‘So, my bloodthirsty young friend, you are going to 
kill people when you get jealous, are you?” 

‘<'Yes, I am.” 

“‘ Upon my word, I almost believe you ; I never knew 
such a little tigress. But now, madam,” he added, turn- 
ing to her mother, ‘let mo introduce you to our 
friends.” 

‘“‘ First let me say that I would not havo intruded here 
but for my anxiety, to meet my children.” 

‘‘No apology surely is necessary,” said Lady Upton ; 
“the occasion would have excused a far more unceremo- 
nious intrusion than this, which is really none.” 

“You say right, Lady Upton,” said Charley, ‘‘it is 
really none. But to put an end to all mystery, let me in~ 
troduco you to your,sister-in-law.” 

‘‘ My sister-in-law !”? echoed Lady Upton. 

‘Most certainly. This, Lady Upton, is Mrs. Upton, 

our husband’s brother’s widow.” 

‘What? Georgo Upton’s widow? 
is—— ?” 

‘‘ Sir Ernest Upton, my lady,” interrupted Mr. Aspen, 
‘‘ ag certainly as there is a God in heaveu.”’ 

‘Sir Ernest Upton ” was echoed round the room, no 
yoice uttering the name in accents of greater astonish~ 
ment than that of Ernest himself, 


Then her son 


CHAPTER XXX. 


RELEGATED to prison, and bail refused, Mr. Perey 
Harris, alias &c., &c., &c., as they say in the police re- 
ports, lost all his courage. He recognised that he had a 
relentless enemy on his track, who was determined to un- 
ravel the secrets of his life, and to secure him his full 
meed of punishment. 

When, therefore, Rivetts called upon him te make 
further arrangements for his defence, he found him in a 
state of the greatest despondency. 

All hope of an acquittal seemed to have deserted him, 
and, knowing as he did the utter groundlessness of his 
claim to the Upton estates, he felt that all his schemes 
would collapse at the same moment. 

But after a time, as he listened to the cunning sugges- 
tions of his attorney, his courage began to revive, and he 
turned over every possible chance that offered in his 
favour. 

Rivetts, who had received his instructions from Percy’s 
Israclitish attorney, believed the case for the baronetcy 
was really a good one. 

Whether or not it was a just one ho did not care. 

But he was sure that if it were not a very good one his 
keen correspondents would not have advanced money 
upon it in the way they apparently had done and were 
doing. 

He was, therefore, at a loss to account for the insanity 
that had led his client to engage in the wild scheme of 
abducting Beatrice Upton. 

He was not a man to belicye that any one would en- 
danger himself for love, and he was, therefore, very 
curious to get at the bottom of the secret. 

But Percy only vouchsafed him for answer :— 

‘T liked the girl, and I made a fool of myself. Thero’s 
an end of it. But Ido not think they will continue the 
prosecution on this ground, the assault isa more serious 
affair. Flow is that to be got over?” 

He told Rivetts the whole truth, with the one altera- 
tion of saying that the papers really belonged to him, 
and were necessary to prove his identity. 

After a time the most favourable chance appeared to 
be to work on tho old lady’s previous affection for the 
lad, and to make it appear that her injury had been 
the result of an accidental fall during her struggles to 
detain from him papers which were his rightful pro- 
perty. 

To this end he wrote her a most pathetic letter, detail- 
ing his terrible sufferings and his heartfelt penitence, and 
picturing himself the inmate of a gloomy dungeon with 
fetters on his ancles and manacles on his wrists. 

Armed with this persuasive document Rivetts hastened 
to London to find Mistress Margery Simmonds, and of 
his good or ill success we shall hear hereafter. 

Before his return many startling revelations were 
made, and fresh charges were lodged against his client. 


(To be continued—commenced in No, 236.) 


Mr. Haywoon, of Dorchester, has this week received 
fuller details of the massacre of his son. It seems that the 
contractor’s train was surrounded by 250 Cheyenne Indians, 
seven of the little band attached falling dead by their waggons, 
while another fell powerless for defence. ‘he wounded teamster 
was immediately scalpad and tomahawked. The captives, 61x 
in number, were secured, two of whom —Thomas Hay wond and. 
Jack Jones—wers bound hand and foot to a stake, the faggots 
being collected beneath them. The tongues of the captives 
were cut out in order to prevent their screaming, and their ears 
were placed in a pouch as trophies of war. The whole band 
struck the bodies of the men with their knives, and a harrowing 
scene followed, Haywood dying about an hour and a half after 
the faerots had been fired. Three of the other captives 
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escaped during a storm. Tho Cheyennes secured two female 
captives. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


By F, M. Reynoxps. 
— 

“ Honour, wit, genius, wealth, and glory, 

Good lack, good lack, are transitory ; 
Nothing is sure, and stable found ; 
The very earth itself turns round ; 
Monarchs, nay ministers must die ; 
Must moulder, rot, ah me! ah why? 
Ah woful me, ah woful man, 
Ah woful all, do all we can!” 

a CHURCHILL. 


N London, deaths, accidents, suicides, 
or the loss of a few thousands of fel- 
low-creatures by war, conflagrations, 
shipwrecks, plagues, and so forth, are 
regarded with all the highminded 
philosophy of indifference; while a 
waist longer, or shorter, than the pre- 
scribed ex cathedré limits; a bad pic- 
ture, or a bad actor; a hump behind 
a gown, or a hump before one, are the 

; important causes that daily call into 
action the thousand bad and good feelings of this vast 
metropolis. 

It was on this principle, I suppose, that, some ten or 
twelve years ago, we were all excited by the wonderful 
accounts of a then forthcoming ball and supper to be 
given by Lady @Elmont. It was assiduously promul- 

ated by the attaches of fashion, that three months had 
oon expended in preparations ; though those who wished 
to be thought on a particularly intimate footing with its 
faix,donor, with inflated faces, and important air, mys- 
teriously implied that they knew that four months and as 
many days was the precise time the preparations had 

occupied. Which party, however, was correct, cannot, I 

fear, be now determined : suffice it therefore to say, that 

when the long desired evening arrived, half the fashion, 
character, and eccentricity of the metropolis was present ; 
some, in gratitude for their invitation, ready to render 
themselyes disagreeable to any body, or every body ; some 
panting with envy, and some panting for the supper; 

hundreds wishing the absence of their neighbours, and a 

few that of themselves; two-thirds, in fact, in ill-humour 

with others, and selon da regle, on these occasions, all dis- 
contentedjwith their hostess. 

The majority of the ladies, however, were of the real 
bon ton; and lounged, limped, languished, and fiddled- 
faddled, with the exact mixture of vanity, levity, and 
affectation, prescribed by the highest breeding at that 
time. 

The men too were especially fashionable; they stared 
with pertinacity, wore mustachios, talked of races, and 
paid particular attention to themselves. 

However, in an assembly of four or five hundred peo- 
ple, it is scarcely possible that all should be equally sclect; 
consequently, there was to be seen a strange jumble of 
peers and plebeians; countesses, and citizens’ wives, in- 
troduced by their husbands’ influence in the lower house; 
barons and retainers; old ladies and young; professors 
of all the liberal arts ; opulent men, and pennyless gen- 
tlemen. ; 

Among this heterogeneous mass were two friends, 
young men of fortune. The one was called Mortimer, 
and the other Bryant; the first was the son of a rich 
Yorkshire landholder, a wild, good-natured, handsome, 
scatter-brained fellow of about three and twenty, whose 
leading trait was a mad penchant for chemistry, which 
he had acquired when a boy, during his education at one 
of the principal schools in the neighbourhood of London. 
The other was a mild, gentlemanly young man, a few 
years older than his companion; less handsome in his 
appearance, but evidently more_under the contrel of his 
reason. 

At the period of the introduction of this pair to the 
reader, Bryant was talking most energetically to his com- 
panion, when the eye of the latter was attracted by the 
fizure of the Lady d’Elmont, the donor of the féte, who, 
ext..usted by the heat and confusion, half reclined on a 
so'n, unnoticed and neglected. 

the appeared about five and twenty; her eyes were 
black and sparkling ; her foot was small, and her ankle 
beautiful , her ebon-coloured hair hung in rich clusters of 
curls over her forehead, and formed a striking contrast 
with its brilliant white; her nose was Grecian, her mouth 
small, her tecth polished and regular, andther lips were 
naturally fragrant, pouting, and red; but when they 
were not, she mumbled and bit them till they became 
so: an admirable recipe, and infinitely preferable to painted 
salve. 

‘Now, you do not mean, with all your hyper- 
caution,” cried Mortimer, as though replying to some 
expostulation on the part of his friend, ‘that any evil 
can accrue from my being civil to a beautiful but 
forsaken woman ?” and, so saying, Mortimer, advancing 
up to Dady @’ Elmont, addressed her in his most conciliating 
tone. 

“If you are not engaged, may I have the honour of 
dancing the next dance with you, madam ?” 

The baroness raised her eyes, and admired the fine 
manly fizure before her. 

‘*Sir, 1 thank you, but I do not dance.” 

‘* You are fatigued then, madam.” 

‘* Yes, sir;” and she agitated her fan with becoming 
languor. 

‘‘T must confess that the room is certainly most 
intensely warm. Will you allow me to procure you an 
ice?” 

‘“‘T thank you—no.”’ ; 

“You are right, I believe, madam ; in this heated state 
of the atmosphere it might not be prudent ;” then, after 
a pause, ‘* the Lady d’Elmont acts very foolishly in thus 
oyerfilling her rooms?” __ b 

Her ladyship looked at him for a moment with surprise, 
and then replied : 
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‘But it all results, madam, from the love of notoriety ; 
from, in fact, the love of shining in the newspapers!” 
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‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘And for this paltry, reprehensible vanity, many a 
charming cheek is deprived of its roses, and many a lovely 
creature oppressed ;” glancing at the baroness with a most 
significant and tender expression. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But Lady d’Elmont, I understand from good 
authority, is a weak—a yery weak woman indeed, 
madam !” 

The baroness arose, and walked away. 

‘* Do you know, sir, to whom you have been speaking 
all this while ?” cried a listener to Mortimer, with agony 
in his countenance, 

“* No, sir.”’ 

‘*It was Lady d’Elmont.” 

Mortimer was paralysed for an instant; but looking 
round and finding that his friend was not a witness to his 
etourderie, he speedily recovered himself, and walked 
away, muttering, ‘‘It isher own fault; public characters 
in parties, like decanters on tables, should be labelled, 
to warn us whom to pass and whom to taste; or ticketed 
like pictures in an exhibition room, so that as one Jooks 
for the name of the artist, to ascertain the merits of the 
painting, one might have the advantage of seeing the per- 
ae charms of the lady through the medium of her repu- 
tation. 

In the meantime, the baroness walked away, apparently 
as calm and unruffled as though no contre-temps had oc- 
curred; for what woman of fashion ever allows herself to 
be ill-humoured with anybody but her husband? As to 
the baroness, whether she had one or no was a matter of 
indecision even with her intimates; for, if sho had ono, 
her grandeur threw so yast a shadow around her, that he 
was lost in it. 

But her ladyship was really not disconcerted; for, 
though her reputation as a woman of understanding had 
been, perhaps, a little mangled by Mortimer’s remarks, 
yet too many compliments had been implied to her person 
not to render tho set-off perfectly satisfactory. Tor the 
baroness was entirely of the opinion of Stratonice, 

* * * * ‘ 

‘* That princess with a thousand charms, 
Whom some malignant painter drew, 

As lying in a soldier’s arms; 
And yet this painter from the dame 

Received reward, instead ef rigour, 
Because, though he belied her name, 

He did full justice to—her jigure.” 


Shortly afterwards Bryant rejoined Mortimer, and was, 
no {doubt,” in the act of inculcating prudence, when the 
eye of the latter was again attracted by a very pretty 
girl, whom he immediately accosted, and engaged to dance 
the next quadrille with him. 

Thus passed the evening, until supper was announced ; 
and then, alas, it appeared more than probable, inferring 
at least from the rush of the ladies to the head of the 
stairs, and their active exertions in the struggle for 
precedency, the gowrmandise formed no inconsiderablo 
organ in the structure of the pericraniums of even the 
most lovely. 

Great, however, must have been the disappointment of 
all those possessing a due development of the culinary 
propensity, when, after all their well-fought efforts, they 
reached their goal, to find that the supper was not of that 
vulgar sort, where chickens, hams, patisserics, and things 
meant to be eaten, are offered to the guests; no! this was 
a decidedly fashionable supper, for there was nothing to 
eat. When I say this, however, I am wrong; for there 
was a profusion of silyer and gold plate, plateaux, cande- 
labras, and cut glass—things that, though not usually 
recommended for the diet of dyspeptic patients, have yet 
been eaten, and, no doubt, digested; besides, too, there 
were temples, pagodas, and pyramids in barley sugar; 
statues in the most beautiful and delicate Parian and 
Italian marbles; tables of mosaic; various coloured con- 
fectionaries; ices; pine-apples; blanc-mange; jellies, 
froths, syllabubs, and abundance of flowers and shrubs, 
the admiration of all botanists, particularly of those who 
had previously supped. 

There was Rivesaltes, too, and delicious Lunel; Cham- 
pagne cremant and mousseux; St. Peray; Constantia ; 
Chambertin, that the connoisseurs, with sapient counte- 
nances, pronounced full of body and genuine aroma; be- 
sides Maraschino, Créme de Thé, Dantzig, Eau d’Or and 
d@’Argent, Petit Lait de Henri Quatre, and a thousand 
other of those nefarious beverages, that the fiend has cir- 
culated among us, for the ruin of digestive organs, and 
curse of yaletudinarians, 

livery part of the whole arrangement was, in fact, 
perfect. Tho footmen were all of a size: fine tall men, 
of that species technically called ‘‘ Ladies’ Footmen.” 
They were somewhat narrow-shouldered, it is true; but 
for this the tasteful uniformity of their livery was an 
ample compensation ; they were lamed by the tightness 
of their shoes, but then their feet looked small; and they 
had no calves on their legs, but their faces were considered 
yery pale and interesting. 

Two much shorter than tho rest attracted attention: 
their faces were black instead of white, and their hair 
white instead of black; their calves, though, were very 
ample; and their heads inclined towards the earth, while 
their toes and their noses turned towards tho sky. 
Malice whispered them to be sheriff's officers, but the 
report was only believed by her ladyship’s most particular 
friends, 

At this faultless banquet, Fortune arranged that 
Mortimer should be seated next to the fair Lady 
@’Elmont. Not as well aware, however, as the reader, 
of the real effect his bevue had mado on her ladyship’s 
mind, he felt at first rather shy of addressing her ; and 
he attempted to ply his conversation with his fair neigh- 
bour on the other side. But it was hopeless; not a word 
could he extract from her, till at last, abandoning his 
fruitless efforts, he sat in resigned silence. 

In the meantime, at other parts of the table, the con- 
versation proceeded more freely. It was, generally 
speaking, most excessively learned; indeed it was worse, 
it was most horribly blue, for blueism was the rage of the 
day. Craniology was the first most prevailing topic: 


then ladies descanted on organs of destructiveness, 
amativeness, and half a dozen other organs with equally 
discordant terminations: and then gentlemen might haye 
been seen expresing their desires to feel ladies’ bumps, 
for the sake of theory, and for the general promotion of 
philosophical knowledge. This laudable investigation 
was superseded by a mineralogical discussion ; and here 
the ladies were again of service, illustrating the subject 
by a loan of their jewels. Then, when it had been 
sufficiently debated whether “diamond was carbon, or 
carbon was diamond; whether iron was the colouring 
matter of amethyst, and what was the base of topaz, the 
different necklaces and bracelets were returned to the 
lovely necks and wrists of their respective owners, by the 
practical philosophers nearest to them. 


With all this scientific conversation and practical illus- 
tration, Mortimer was delighted; and the elation of the 
moment inspired him with sufficient courage to address 
Lady d’Elmont. 

‘¢ Pray, is your ladyship fond of chemistry?” 

*Dotingly; Iam a regular attendant at Mr. Brande’s 
lectures.” 

Quemque sua trahit vyoluptas: Mortimer was now onhis 
hobby-horse, and most gallantly did he prance away. 

‘‘Ho is a delightful lecturer; clear, scientific, and 
elegant.” 

“I perfectly agree with you.” 

“What branch of chemistry does your ladyship 
peculiarly like tostudy ? The salts, the metals, the gases, 
the earths, the alkalies, or what ?” 

‘*T think I am particularly partial to the experiments 
on oxygen and carbon.” 

“‘Do you believe diamond to be the real base of 
carbon P” 

**T do not know; I sometimes think it is. You may 
easily, however, resolve your doubts by consuming a dia- 
mond under a burning glass; you will thon get at the fact 
synthetically.” 

‘‘T am sorry to say that I do not possess so many dia- 
monds, that I am inclined to waste any of them.” 

‘* Pardon me, your ladyship has an inexhaustible mine 
of them—in your eyes.” 

‘Sir, you are a flatterer.” 

*‘Tonly speak what I feel, madam.” 

‘And sometimes, perhaps, look eyen more than you 
speak,” 

‘* Perhaps—I wish, like old Fontenelle and his fair 
marchioness, you would allow me to take you under my 
tuition, and give you lecturesin chemistry. I have made 
the science my especial study; and if you would engage 
to be as tractable as the marchioness, I would endeavour 
to be as instructive as the old philosopher.” 

‘* And possibly as gallant, too ?—However, to save you 
your compliments, I will tell you that they would be all 
wasted. When I was young, and perhaps pretty, I wa«, 
doubtlessly, as prone to vanity as others of my age ; but 
now”—pausing on the now, with an affected sigh, a 
radiant glance at Mortimer, and then a half arch and 
half complacent one at her own fine person—‘“ but now, 
I have grown mistrustful of praise, and hard of heart. 
As Schiller says, ‘The perjuries of men are innumerable; 
an angel would grow gray ere he could write them 
down.’ Besides, too, I consider love an odious, eneryating 
passion,” 

**O! say not so, madam: love to a- woman is like 
varnish to a picture; it modifies all her indifferent 
qualities, and enhances all her good. A woman really, 
truly in love, is a thousand times more amiable in the 
eyes of ——” 

‘* Her lover than in those of anybody else. I agree with 
you perfectly. My ideas of a lovesick damsel are always 
connected with something sonneteering, pale-faced, and 
affected ; and with all my heart, I pity those natures in- 
flammable a 

‘* Now that’s just what I say, my lady,” cried a sten- 
torian voice opposite to them; ‘‘its nature must be in- 
flammable ; for if the oxygen do not burn ad 

‘‘Her ladyship, I am sure,” eagerly interrupted his 
opponent, ‘sees the utter fallacy of your argument.” 

‘*Sir, I have never argued at all, you twon’t let me——’ 

‘‘T say,” continued his inflexible adversary, ‘‘ the 
oxygen, my lady——”’ 

“TI say,” vociferated the other, ‘‘ the nitrogen, my 
lady: es 

‘* And I say,” exclaimed an old fat gentleman, who had 
been talking incessantly for the previous two hours, ‘‘ that 
nobody will let me speuk! I say, thatthe most beautiful 
specimen of combustion I ever witnessed was at the French 
opera the other night.” 

‘**Do you mean the red flame that——” 

‘To be sure I do!” cried the fat gentleman; and then 
grumbled sotto voice, ‘‘ how people do love talking—I say 
that you have no idea of the effect of this red flame—the 
Parisians are all quite wild about it, and introduce it in 
every spectacle piece.” 

“T saw it!” exclaimed a little red-skinned man, whose 
tiny nose was the centre of a circle described by the out- 
line of his forehead, cheeks, and chin; and whose whole 
face, in fact, would have served as an excellent substitute 
for Gibbon’s, in engendering Madame du _ Deffand’s ex- 
traordinary idea. ‘‘I saw it! and [ candidly own, that 
my evidenceis completely confirmatory of the prolocutor’s; 
the red flame is wonderful.” 

‘‘ Oh,” cried the Lady d’Elmont, “ pray tell me where I 
can get some of this miraculous flame, for I intend, when 
I return to——, to get up Don Giovanni at my theatre 
there ; and how excellently and delightfully such a mag- 
nificent light as you describe would aid the effect of his 
descent with the ghost. I declare, it will be so charming, 
I think we must make him, if we can, go to the—you 
know where—twice in the same evening.” 

“Iam sorry that I cannot gratify your ladyship’s 
curiosity,” replied the ‘ prolocutor,” as the circular-face 
gentleman termed him, “but the composition of the 
powder that produces the flame is a profound secrot ; one 
for which the inventor asks an almost incredible sum.’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed the baroness, her desires particularly 
excited by this unexpected opposition to her gratification, 
‘T would give the world to get some of it,” 
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“Would you?” cried Mortimer, eagerly ; ‘‘ then you 
shall haye some within a few minutes, and as much as 
you can desire in a few days; that is, if you will be kind 
enough to allow me to send one of your servants to my 
hotel, which is only a score of yards from hence.” 

Of course the permission was readily accorded, and in a 
few minutes the servant returned, bearing a small piece of 
folded paper, which he delivered to Mortimer; who 
opened, and displayed to her ladyship about three or four 
ounces of a grey-coloured powder. 

“This,” cried he, ‘‘is the source of the ‘red flame’ 
that these gentlemen have been describing to you. The 
moment I heard of its wonderful effects, I set strenuously 
to work to discover its composition; and knowing, of 
course, that hyper-oxy-muriate of potash must form a 
principal portion, after a fortnight’s incessant labour, I at 
length discovered the secret. Now, should your ladyship 
like to see a small portion of it burnt, which I can easily 
effect on the back of one of these plates ?”’ 

‘«‘f should be delighted,” replied Lady d’Elmont. 

‘And so should I!’”—‘* And so should 1! ” echoed some 
score of half-staryed wanderers, whom the emptiness of 
their stomachs rendered locomotive. 

‘* Well, then,” replied Mortimer, ‘‘I will immediately 
have the pleasure of gratifying your ladyship ;’ and hein- 
verted a plate on a tablein the centre of the room, and 
proceeded to arrange his materials; his friend, Bryant, at 
his elbow vainly counselling him to desist. 

In the meantime there circulated among the company 
enough reports of ‘‘ red flame,” ‘‘ handsome young man,” 
‘only son,’ and ‘‘ten thousand per annum,” to bring 
more than half of them round the spot where our hero was 
stationed ; for such, at any rate, in his present situation, 
he may with propriety be designated. 

Immediately over Mortimer’s head hung an immense 
chandelier ; all the lights of which, with the exception of 
some half dozen or so, he, with the consent of Lady 
d’Elmont, and in order to enhance the effect and splendor 
of his flame, desired to be extinguished. All the candles 
too were then removed. 

Mortimer haying distributed a certain portion of the 
powder on the plate, and deposited the rest in the paper 
on the table, rested for a moment over his labours, the 
great object of attraction, scrutiny, scandal, quizzing, and 
admiration to all of that immense assemblage, who were 
conscious of what was proceeding. Then lighting his 
paper, he slowly applied it to the powder, when, alas! 
alas! instead of red flames and beautiful coruscations, 
the powder violently exploded, and communicating with 
the large residue in the paper, ascended in a huge volume 
of brilliant flame to tke ceiling; totally extinguishing the 
lights in the chandelier, and leaving the room in utter 
darkness. 

The first impulse of each was, of course, to stand mo- 
tionless and aghast with astonishment; the second, to 
rush towards the door as rapidly as possible; which all 
doing simultaneously, the pressure upon it closed it as 
effectually as though it had been barred with hooks of 
steel. In vain those near it struggled and struggled to 
open it; they could scarcely moye a hand, much more 
the door. 

Conceive, then, if you can, tender-hearted reader, the 
uncomfortable situation of three or four hundred people 
thus caged together in utter darkness. Conceive, if you 
can, the feelings, the ideas, the sensations, the fears, the 
distresses, and apprehensions of the many virtuous and 
delicatefemalespresent. Conceive, too, the sudden altera- 
tion of character; the instantaneous exchange of all the 
fashion of inertness and listlessness for all the vulgarity 
of activity and excitement; the squeezing of the elégantes 
and the elbowing of the transcendents; in fact, imagine 
that, like a fiat from Heaven, the extinction of a few 
candles tore from each the mask of factitiousness, and laid 
her bare in all her native beauty, or deformity. 


As tothe sensations of the gentlemen, I will not attempt 
to describe them ; they are too acute, too susceptible, too 
sensitive, and too delicate to be communicable to an un- 
known, who might not duly appreciate the candour of my 
exposition. : 

However, to increase, if possible, this general scene of 
confusion and misfortune, a spark remaining in the ashes 
of the powder lighted an unconsumed portion of it, which, 
slightly exploding, brilliantly flamed, and then disap- 
peared; after haying illuminated the room for a few 
seconds, and set fire to some drapery about the table, to 
two or three gowns, and to a most ample, frizzy, oily, and 
inflammable wig of the gentleman like Mr. Gibbon, the 
celebrated historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

mpire. 

The moment this unhappy gentleman felt the fire at his 
head, with all his might he beat it, and another might 
haye assisted him without injury to its contents; but as 
this did not succeed in extinguishing the flame, like a 
maniac, he forced his headlong way through the crowd, 
kindly imparting in his progress a portion of his super- 
fluous warmth to all the inflammable materials within his 
reach, until he attained one of the windows, which being 
Open at the top, in the phrensied hope of escape, he began 
toclimb, setting instantaneously the whole of the light 
pore drapery in one universal blaze. Finding matters, 
therefore, rather hotter in that quarter eyen than below, 
he turned his mind towards a descent; when, alas! and 
aga ' he became at that moment a beacon to a pas- 
sing ‘re-engine without, the conductors of which seeing 
flames ua eutke issuing from a window, began to pump 
with te ulmost promptitude against the body of the un- 
Sra “ fF poular-faced gentleman, who, after a due 
quantity © ene burning, kicking, and screaming, 
was at one pe headlong into the room, a miserable 
addition to the comforts of his companions, leaying at 
the window 4 convenient vacancy for the triumphant 
entrance of & magnificent stream of water, of more 


than one inch in diameter, and threo in circumference. 


The moment the splashings from +}, 5s 
tunate circular-faced gentleman entero, aver 
their clothes, those theorists who were not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the capabilities of the female voice inter- 
nally pronounced the noise to be at its climax, conceiving 
that neither human nor mechanical means could increase 


it; but when the water in torrents, and a man into the 
bargain, were rainediinto the room, the aforesaid theorists 
penitently confessed themselves to be totally mistaken in 
their conjectures, and frankly and ingenuously added that 
they did not think all hell itself could make such an up- 
roar. 

Thanks to the discriminate selection of the firemen, 
the’ window broken was in the yery centre of the room, 
and thus commanded a perfect range of the whole crowd 
within. Some of them sought refuge beneath the tables, 
and thus partly escaped; some got under the window 
itself, and allowed the torrent to pass over them, and 
some forcibly endeavoured to shelter themselves behind 
others, Vain were threats, tears, and supplications to 
stop the horrid spouting; the more they cried, the 
more the men pumped; for though the flames had 
disappeared from the window, the inconceivable noise 
within convinced the inveterate pumpers without that 
the fire must still rage somewhere. So they continued 
with the most obstinate diligence, till every one of their 
unfortunate victims was literally drenched to the bone. 

It is hardly possible, indeed, ;to convey to the mind 
by description the confusion and disasters of that un- 
paralleled scene. The fine statues and jellies, the diamond 
necklaces and blanc-manges, the bruised shins and bleeding 
noses, the bottles, slippers, turbans, wine, and false hair ; 
the legs of women and legs of tables, arms of men and 
arms of chairs, all blended together in one inextricable 
combination. Add to this, the struggling, quarrelling, 
weeping, reproaching, regretting, and the soaking to boot, 
and yet, even then, the picture will fall far short of the 
reality. 

At last, by the time the floor of this once magnificent 
room was ankle deep in water, the servants and people 
without managed to force an entry into it with lights; 
when forth rushed the victims in every variety of plight, 
from that of tolerable misery down to the extremity of 
desolation and despair. 

Changed, indeed, was their appearance, as wildly they 
rushed down the grand stairs, from that which they had 
made when they last stood on them. One lady, who, 
when she ascended them, had been particularly noticed 
for her auburn silken locks, mirabile dictu, descended 
them without any hair at all. Another, who had all the 
evening acted Thalia, to show a beautiful row of pearly 
teeth, stalked down them Melpomene, iu the vain hope of 
hiding her toothless gums. In fact, she that had gone in 
fair, walked out brown; and she that had been straight, 
limped out crooked. Like the alchymist’s crucible, the 
events of the evening had transmuted fair into foul, 
and bad into worse; and I doubt whether husband, 
brother, or father could have recognised his property as 
she made her luckless exit from Lady d’Elmont’s famous 

arty. 

Thus ended this eventful night, which, strange to say, 
made little noise at the time, and less since. All the 
papers spoke of tho splendour of Lady d’Elmont’s party, 
but not a word about the red flame. How the secret was 
so well kept has often been matter of surprise to me; but 
perhaps the disgrace was too universal, and too equal, for 
any to desire to promulgate it. Curious, however, as is 
the circumstance, it is a positive fact, that few knew the 
particulars of the occurrence in that day ; and in this, I'll 
venture to say that scarely one of my readers has ever 
eyen heard of it at all. 


DARK-EYED DARLING. 
A SONG, 


Tuov art ever in my mind ; 
Would that I were in thine own! 
Other thoughts ro entrance find ; 
I can think of thee alone. 
Burns my heart with love intense, 
Kindled by a smile from thee ; 
As an ample recompense, 
Dark eyed darling, think of me ! 


When the hill-tops are aglow 
With the sunlight newly born; 
When the grey mists, rising slow, 
Hail the sweet approach of morn; 
When the sky-lark, soaring high, 
Drowns the earth in melody, 
Let me be in spirit nigh ; 
Dark eyed darling, think of me! 


When the sun in gorgeous shroud 
Sinketh slowly to his grave, 
Curtain’d o’er by crimson cloud 
Far upon the western wave ; 
When the linnet and the thrush 
Cease their melting minstrelsy, 
Then, amid the evening’s hush, 
Dark eyed darling, muse on me! 


When the placid midnight sky 
Gleams with myriad points of light, 
Each one like a glittering eye 
In the countenance of Night ; 
Even then, when hush’d indeed 
Is each sound on land and sea, 
Let thy selfish lover plead, 
Dark eyed darling, dream of me ! 
Fortin. 


THE EAST-ENDERS’ PARK. 


ie would probably be information to some thousands in 
this metropolis if they were told that there was an 
East-enders’ park ; and that it will hold its own in com- 
parison with any of the domains under the reign of the 
First Commissioner of Works. For the benefit of the 
ignorant, then, let us state that Victoria Park is situate 
in that far-off corner of Hackney which overlooks the 
marshes through which meanders tho River Lea, fresh 
from Tottenham. The North London Railway seyvers it 
from Bow and Shoreditch on the one hand, from Islington 
on the other. The station used to be called Hackney- 
wick, and many who knew it under that title still ask for 
tickets in the old name, and are supplied with them with- 
out question. The marshes, as seen from the carriage 


windows, stretch away an immense distance, lessening 


every year by the encroachments of tho builder, and in 
their flatness and cattle-occupation presenting a very 
peaceful and Dutch-like picture. Yonder low white 
house, which adds to the Batayian character of the scene, 
is a hostelry well known to Lea anglers, and to its clean 
bar parlour many a plump jack, ‘‘take” of roach, dace, 
chub, and barbel have been brought for admiration after 
the day’s sport was done. In winter the marshes are 
covered with water—another characteristic of Holland. 
Not far from Victoria Park station are the running 
grounds, dear to athletes fleet of foot. The trees which are 
massed behind the housetops when you look townwards 
from the bank of the river are the outskirts of this East- 
enders’ park to which we now call attention. 


Victoria Park has not the trim drives or faultless lawns 
of the aristocratic West, or the magnificent avenues and 
lounges of Regent’s Park, nor the concentrated excel- 
lence of the sister people’s park at Battersea ; but it has 
a mixture of attractions which none of the others singly 
can boast. If the wiseacres who describe the inhabitant of 
the East-end as a wretched groveller, caring for nothing 
but the bricks, mortar, and smoke of town, could witness 
the appreciation bestowed by the poorest upon this superb 
park, their stand-point would be, we fancy, a little less 
lofty. We use the word ‘‘ superb” advisedly. A work- 
ing-man of whom we ventured to ask a question near one 
of the lakes, and who said, ‘“‘Tll back this park for a 
tenner against all the others,” would have won had we 
ventured to encourage his proposition. Admit at once 
that the split oak palings which encircle the Park are 
homely and rough, and that the 40 acres or so of pasture 
land which greet you upon entering are unadorned, and 
just now mottled with the greys and browns which 
drought always weaves into the grass. It would be use- 
less also to deny that the trees haye not a promising ap- 
pearance, but then everybody knows that a dry windy 
August and September haye a deadly habit of giving 
foliage the appearance of premature Autumn. But this 
is the Eastern portion of the park, devoted to the cricketer 
and to the schoolboy. You must tramp off a mile to the 
west to see the place in its full beauty, and on your way 
you will perceive that the circular plantations thickly 
populated with forest trees, tulips, planes, American oaks 
and ashes, and shrubs are numerous and extremely pic- 
turesque. Notice too the ample gymnasiums and re- 
creation grounds, and be amazed to find that the East- 
enders keep a capital archery ground going amongst their 
other arrangements. You are not long in discovering 
that Victoria Park is of noble size, little short of 200 
acres, and that there are three lakes, one of them as fino 
a sheet of water for boating as any in London. Btill 
progressing westward, the first signs of careful gardening 
appear around the magnificent drinking fountain erected 
by Baroness Burdett-Coutts—a piece of architecture re- 
nowned, where known, for its massive proportions and 
artistic superiority. By and bye the park is divided by a 
public road, and it is on the other side that we arrive at 
that portion of the park which our friend the working 
man felt disposed to risk something upon. 


Even now, when gardens have a terrible tendency to 
develope the characteristics of a wilderness, this East- 
enders’ Park is gay with choice flowers, as if there was a 
special and kindly intention to prolong the enjoyment of 
the poor toilers who come by thousands and thousands to 
the very latest moment. The flowers have during the 
whole season been exceptionally good, the plants evi- 
dently having been of the finest kind at starting, although 
we believe the forcing houses allotted to the park are not 
of the most ample or accommodating kind. Here you 
may compare the artificial riband system with the older- 
fashioned style of gardening. The long, wide border, 
following the ins and outs of the park boundary, laid out 
with herbaceous and bedding plants mixed, appeals to 
you on behalf of the latter, and the elaborately planned 
and planted beds the other side of the walk represent the 
former. From spring to now the border has been rich 
with garden favourites of which we never tire—her- 
baceous sunflower, geranium, nasturtium, snapdragon, 
penstemmon, dahlia, red-hot poker (¢ritoma Uvaria), 
heliotrope, verbena, calceolaria, wallflower, heartsease, 
pink, stock, coreopsis, and a hundred others, supplied 
without stint. There has not been, and most likely is 
not, such a show of geraniums for miles round, and there 
are beds of arare dwarf nasturtium that got into the 
park, a fugitive seedling, nobody knows how, and that 
shine out like flashes of pale golden light. Another bo- 
tanical speciality here is a rich mauye coloured verbena, 
which Mr. Bullen, the head gardener, coaxed, some years 
ago, from a purple king, whose habits it has evidently 
contracted. A huge oval bed, something like 100 yards 
long, is a picture indeed ;—a bold centre of shrubs, a row 
of choice white dahlias standing sentinel around them, 
and underneath a12-foot border filled with bronze foliage 
plants, the best kind of geraniums, and other appropriate 
flowers. By and bye, whon the word goes forth to strip 
these excellently kept beds, the inhabitants of the district 
will come in crowds for the plants which Mr. Ayrton 
allows them to have. But the best remains, namely, the 
sub-tropical garden. Itis not, of course, equal to that 
of Battersea, which in that respect has literally, and 
ought to have, a world-wide reputation, and which is to 
the majority of Londoners as little known as the merits 
of Victoria Park. At the present time the numerous 
Canna family are putting on their most lively crimson 
head-dresses, and are, leaf and flower alike, at their 
prime. There are not so many sub-tropical plants here 
as at Battersea, nor are they laid out to the same extent, 
but the foliage is invariably good. There is the nucleus, 
however, of something better, and the wonder is that the 
head-gardener, by stealing a little from this shrubbery 
and that grass-plot, has been able to effect so much. 
Even in sub-tropical cultivation, Victoria comes decidedly 
second to Battersea. One could linger through many a 
pleasant hour amongst these richly blooming, well- 
selectod, tastefully laid-out, carefully kept flower-beds, 
and surely not tho least of the pleasure one appropriates 
to himself, is the thought that our fellow-citizens of tho 
East-end haye in their own district so grand a breathing 
space, 
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He Books, 


Hardy Flowers; by W. Roxinson, F.C.S., author of “ The 


Wild Garden,” &c. 

Bedford-street. 1871. 

HERE is a volume which we may, indeed, recommend 
with confidence to those of our readers who are interested 
in the management of gardens. Mr. Robinson gives de- 
scriptions of upwards of thirteen hundred of the most 
ornamental species, with direc ions for their arrangement 
and culture, and most assure'ly all who follow his in- 
structions will find that, at comparatively small cost, they 
have added almost indefinitely to the beauty of their par- 
terres. The book is divided into three parts, and, while 
the second gives the descriptions, and much careful infor- 
mation concerning the flowers, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the first gives some most interesting and, at the 
same time, practical hints for their arrangements, so as 
to obtain the greatest amount of beauty and variety ; 
while the third gives a series of sets of plants suitable for 
every imaginable situation and circumstance. Altogether 
this is a most excellent and most useful volume, and 
although, as a rule, we care only for the contents of a 
book, we cannot refrain, in this instance, from giving a 
word of commendation to the paper, the type, and the 
binding, all of which are more than ordinarily excellent. 


London: Frederick Warne and Co., 


The Modern Joe Miller, by R. C. W. Tilustrated. London: 
Frederick Warne and Co. 


This little yolume purports to contain a collection of 


new and old stories, jeux d’esprits, bon-méts, puns, bulls, 


riddles, charades, puzzles, magic, conjuring, etc., etc., and 


it may be fairly acknowledged to deserve its description. 
The new stories are certainly few and far between, but 
thero is a plentiful revival of old favourites, and there is 
abundant opportunity for any young gentleman who is 
willing to get up a cheap reputation for wit by committing 
afew pages to memory before he goes out to a dinner 
party. One thing, however, let us add. He must always 
be careful of his selection and sure of his audience, or he 
may chance to offend mortally by some chance shot the 
father of his betrothed, or to cut himself out of his maiden 
aunt’s last will and testament. These little dangers apart, 
‘‘The Modern Joe Miller” is an excellent shilling’s worth. 


Correspondence. 


—_>——_ 


MOTHERS’ DUTIES TOWARDS INFANTS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LADY'S OWN PAPER.” 


Srr,—I think every practical and honest medical man accus= 
tomed to children will agree with your observations on the vast 
necessity of milk diet for infants for the first twelve months. 
There are few subjects on which the young mother is so badly 
informed as this of lactation, and every unwise farinaceous 
food is given the dear unhappy infant almost from the moment 
it is born till it disappears in the Registrar General’s figures as 
death from marasmus or wasting. Mothers can seldom be 
brought to conceive that there is any nourishment in sucha 
common thing as milk; puzzled and misled as father and 
mother alike usually are about adulterations, chalk, brains, &c., 
in London milk. Alladream: the very poorest London milk 
being rich enough for baby, if only for once a little common 
sense could make its way into the nursery. 

Poor baby; how often one pities it. Some born with a 
silyer spoon of gruel ready for its mouth. So much not the 
better. But all babics welcomed in the epigraph done in pin’s 
heads in the kindly pincushion in the bedroom. Welcome. But 
goon its troubles begin in the unwelcome quackery of farina- 
ceous pastes and gruels as food. ‘he mother, poor woman, 
who ought to be told that Nature intends her, above every- 
thing, to suckle her own child, as it is good for both her and 
child, is too often led astray to try one packet of thie, or one 
pound of that Chicago, or Australian Farina (made in White- 
chapel, perhaps), a3 there is, and must be, more substantial 
nourishment in such thick pap than her thin milk, facilis 
descensus. The first step ia the ruin of that infant. Its baby 
stomach can no more digest this pap for the first three months 
at least than so much leather. Beautiful “ oatmeal grits’? I 
have seen given such an infant, “ got specially from Scotland.” 
Baby wasting, mother fretting ; baby like a skeleton, mother 
at her wits’ ends; diarrhoea, pain, agony, child shrieking, gums 
lanced, no end of physic, &c.; the simple remedy to havea 
pottle with plain milk and water sweetened, as your journal 
very wisely prescribes; under that the child became a perfect 
resurrection from the jaws of death. ‘Then there isa nurse’s 
superstition of not “mixing two milks,” so that even if the 
poor mother can suckle a little, which she ought to do, and eke 
it out with ordinary milk in a sucking bottle, the nurse forbids 
it. She, ia ‘her walks abroad,” has been to the chemist’s shop 
for dill water, or scented soap, and she has seen such dear 
canisters of farinaceous moonshine there, that she has bought 
some to give that dear darling baby, at which the young 
mother smiles, ‘‘it is so kind of nurse,’ &c. You cannot make 
them conceive that a young foal becomes a horse on milk, 
and oatmeal would kill it; or a young elephant becomes an 
elephant on milk, One dear canister is tried, the mother stops 
suckling, and the result is always the same. 

Here is a conversation on milk that not long ago took place 
with such a nurse :— 

“ Drat them for babies!” said the nurse, half in passion. 

“‘ What?’ said the doctor. 

“‘ Drat them poor dears!” as she gave the innocent, a woek 
old, shrieking and crying, a third or fourth big spoon of oaten 
gruel; “they cry so wexatious, they do; we'd throw 7em out 
the window, we would, only for the love they brings; the best 
of dill water and farenaceous, and no mortal thing that isn’t 
done——” 

«Except one,” continued the doctor. 

« Except one: no it’s the best baby’s physic there is. Except 
one! What, doctor? No mortal thing that is not done, sir.” 

“Except one: to throw physic and farinaceous food out the 
window first.” 

But the nurse was not satisfied. “Mix the milks, indeed! 
and cow's milk adulterated with chalk! no strength in chalk 
and water, sir, as I were a-reading of them blessed baby 
farmers’ chalk and water and the police; leastways, meand the 
last lady, as had twins, and one of them two died of a wet 
nurse, and the gums lance! to cure the stomach glands” 

“We'l, nurse, don’t you mind stcmech glands. And we 
would have none of tha sensation as to baby farming if the 
kabics got milk, and the pub ic knew what mischief gruel dos, 


and we had some mercy and pity, and foundling hospitals, as 
in every civilised city in the world except Westminster, and the 
police put up a notice, and saucepans for gruel were scheduled 
flat burglary,” 

“Lor a mercy, sir, you do go on humorous like; it’s all 
right as a trivet, as you say 80.” 

But baby cried still more miserably, the nurse had gained 
the poor mother over to the side of her oatmeal for the dear 
angel. 

“Some of the dears, too, born no how. Milkman hasn’t 
been round; itis provoking. I’m sure if one’s eyes were on 
sticks-’tisn’t as me says it; didn’t wait to be born reg’ lar 
like. The dear angel would starve on mixed milks.” : 

“ Mixed grandmothers! You just do as you are desired : 
there is only one remedy for the child,—milk in every shape, 
mixed and unmixed, and don’t mind the rubbish in the papers 
against foundling hospitals, and chalk and water.” 

But the unhappy nurse, convinced against her will, was of 
her old opinions still. Yet the baby was saved. I have seen 
dozens of cases like this. Lam, &c., 


Cuartes Kipp, M.D. 
Westbourne Park Terrace, Sepf. 19. 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


To Pruserve MorettA Currrizs.—To 2 lbs. of cherries 
allow 2} lbs. of sugar and half a pint of water. The cherries 
should be quite ripe; pick off the stalks, and reject all those 
that have any blemishes. Boil the sugar and water together 
for five minutes; put in the cherries, and boil them for ten 
minutes, removing the skum as it rises; then turn the fruit, 
&c., into a pan, and let it remain until the next day ; then boil 
for another ten minutes, and skim well. Put the cherries into 
small jars, pour the syrup over them, and when cold cover 
down with oiled papers, and the tops of the jars with tissue 
paper, brushed over on both sides with the white of an egg. 


To Maxe Sronee-cake.—Take the weight of 8 eggs in 
pounded loaf-sugar, the weight of 5 in flour, the rind of 1 
lemon, 1 tablespoonful of brandy. Separate the yolks from the 
whites of the eggs; beat the former, put them into a saucepan 
with the sugar, and let them remain over the fire until muitk- 
warm, keeping them well stirred. Then put them into a basin, 
add the grated lemon-rind mixed with brandy, and stir these 
well together, dredging in the flour very gradually. Whisk 
the whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, stir them to the 
flour, &c., and_ beat the cake well for a quarter of an hour, 
Putitinto a buttered mould strewn with a little fine sifted 
sugar, and bake in a quick oven for 1} hour. It must be put 
into the oven immediately, or it will not be light. 


To Maxe Porato Puppinc.—Take $lb. of mashed potatoes, 
20z. of butter, 2 eggs, pint of milk, 3 tablespoonful of sherry, 
a pinch of salt, the juice and peel of 1 small lemon, 2oz. of 
sugar. Having boiled and mashed the potatoes, add the butter, 
eggs, milk, sherry, lemon-juice, and sugar; mince the lemon- 
peel very finely, and beat all the ingredients well together. 
Put the pudding into a buttered pie-dish, and bake for rather 
more than half an hour. To enrich it, add a few pounded al- 
monds, and increase,the quantity of eggs and butter. 

To GuazE Pastry.—To glaze pastry, break an egg, separate 
the yolk from the white, and beat the former for a short time. 
hen, when the pastry is nearly baked, take it out of the oven 
brush it over with this beaten yolk of egg, and put it back in the 
oven to set the glaze, 


To Icz Pastry.—To ice pastry put the white of an egg on a 
plate, and with the blade of a knife beat it to a stiff froth. 
When the pastry is nearly baked, brush it over with this, and 
sift over some pounded sugar; put it back into the oven to set 
the glaze, and ina few minutes it will be done. Great care 
should be taken that the paste does not catch or burn in the 
oven, which it is very liable to do after the icing is laid on. 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Water Lorp Aston, grandfather to the present lord, 
married the Lady Mary Weston. His father was many years 
ambassador in Spain. The estate of Standon coming to him 
through his wife, a descendant of the great Sir ‘Ralph Sadler, 
he removed thither, and there began his magnificent way of 
living, He had 101 persons in his family. ‘ihe writer resided 
there for three or four months every summer, from the time he 
was tix until about his fourteenth year. The table was served 
with three courses, each of twenty dishes; and these were 
brought up by twenty men, who stamped up the great stair 
like thunder at every course. My lord had four servants behind 
his own chair. He was very curious in his wine; but first of 
all drank at one draught a whole quart either of malt drink or 
wine and water, as a remedy forstone and gravel. At all the 
inns he lodged at in travelling they kept a quart glass called 
My Lord Aston’s glass. Sir Edward Southcote saw one at the 
Altar Stone at Banbury not many years ago. The servants all 
dined together in the hall, and what was left was thrown to- 
gether into a tub, which two men took on their shoulders to 
the court gate, where every day forty or fifty poor people were 
served with it. When my lord did not go hawking io the «f- 
ternoon he always played at ombre with his two sons for an 
hour, and at four o’clock returned to a covered seat ia his vine- 
yard. ‘here he sat alone, and none durst approach him. At 
five o’clock his chariot, with a pair of his six grey Flanders 
mares (the chariot was made so narrow that none could sit by 
him), took him a “‘trole”’ about the park for five or six miles. 
He returned at seven, and by eight would bein bed. He always 
lay in bed without pillow, bolster, or nightcap. Winter and 
summer he rose at four, and entertained himself with books 
until it was time to go a-hunting or hawking at wild ducks. 
He would never allow any but hunted venison at bis table. 
Every day but Sunday one buck was killed at the least, but 
most commonly a brace. He never made or returned any visit, 
the court and address of that county being made to him. Thus 
my lord lived until his son prevailed on him to return to Tixal. 
This was a great cross to his lady, who liked this way of living. 
And being now so far removed from her dear daughter South- 
cote, she grew melancholy and lost her wits, keeping almost 
perpetual silence, and refusing nourishment. Not long after- 
wards his lordship died, and his corpse was attenied from ‘Lixal 
to Stafford by about 1,000 people.—Historical Manuscripts 
Comiurisston. santo? test cdeioe ares 

ee 

Tire Rusucrep Surror.—I praised the glory of her brow, 
and cheeks that shamed the rose, and paid my tribute’ to her 
chia, my homage to her nose. I sighed into her listening ear 


—hor left it was I think—that I was almost in despiir; yes, 
standing on the brisk. I spoke of what my life would be if I 
was left to pine; I spoke of love's felicity, and asked her to 
be mine, She’gently said, “T' think you are perfection o'er 
and o’er; I think you are a perfect fool,” and—1 went out the 
coor. 


Gonversations on ress. 
Written expressly for the Lapy’s Own Paper, 
(CoNTINUED.) 


‘Tp you will permit me to make the remark,” said 
Euphrosyne, after Mrs. Paton had kindly concluded her 
task of cutting out the muslin dress; ‘‘ that is an ex- 
tremely pretty, I might say an elegant robe which you 
are wearing.” 

It was a fine-looking, light fawn-coloured cashmere, 
very long in the skirt, and full, but draping elegantly. 
The tunic fell far down on the skirt behind, but was short 
across the front, and looped up almost to the hips on each 
side of the front. It was also suspended in one or two 
folds behind; it was trimmed all round with a narrow 
pleating of the material, sot on with a heading; the body 
was plain, with two coat tails added behind, and trimmed 
like the skirt. The sleeves were of the coat shape, trimmed 
like the tunic to represent a cuff, a little up the sleeve on 
the outer seam ; and under this trimming on the sleeves a 
narrow Valenciennes lace appeared. A double row of the 
game, turned each way, enclosed the throat; the buttons 
were of the colour of the dress, and the band also, which 
was satin, and offered the only relief to a very graceful 
toilette. In the lace at the throat of this dress reposed 
a single magnificent ruby, the size of a sixpenny-piece, 
and surrounded by small brilliants, that glittered and 
sparkled with light. She wore no other ornament. 

‘It was a very difficult dress to make, my dear, but it 
cost me very little—not more than 27s. 6d., irrespective 
of the band, buttons, and lining.” 

‘Tf you had asked me,” said I, ‘‘ and I am reckoned a 
good judge, I should haye estimated the value of the dress 
at five guineas.” 

‘¢ You would have included the cost of making. One 
must pay, when they employ others, not merely for the 
actual work and time, but for superior style and 
pattern.” 

‘“ How came you to find the making difficult ?” Euphro- 
syne inquired; ‘‘{ think soon of haying a cashmere, and 
should be glad to know.” 

‘J will, then, begin at the beginning, as story-tellers 
say. You will find ten yards sufficient, although I bought 
eleyen, but I unfortunately cut some to waste; it was 
2s. 6d. per yard. It looks very fine, andas good as one 
could desire made up, but it is not so warm as a thicker 
quality, and the thinner the cashmere the more trouble- 
some to make. However, I did not want one too warm 
for spring and autumn; for winter they now sell a mate- 
rial of double the thickness, and very fine, called double 
merino and double cashmere; I haye not yet bought any, 
but I believe it costs about 7s. 6d. a yard.” 

‘Tam surprised that you should have committed any 
error in cutting out a dress.” 

‘“‘We are all apt to make mistakes at times; and I set 
about my work without due consideration. I had not 
made a merino dress before, and did not consider how wide 
it was. If you lay a doubled width on the table you can 
cut your two body fronts from the selvedge sides, as they 
lie together. Take the back, letting the fold of the 
materials come down the centre, aud there will be room 
for the side pieces out of the hollows. My first mistake 
was cutting the merino in such a way that the fold came 
in the centre of the front. I was obliged then to cut 
another; and you will hardly believe I was so stupid as 
to reverse the stuff and take it the wrong way, so as to 
have two left fronts instead of right and left. My other 
mistake was allowing my breadths all too long; thus I 
wasted quite a yard, if not more. Ido not recommend 
you to make your skirt longer than a muslin would be— 
that is, a little on the ground. This of mine is quite a 
train, and more suitable to a silk for evening wear.” 

«That is partly what makes it look so elegant.” 

“Jt is true. But it depends on what service you 
require from your dress. If it is for afternoon house wear 
and the carriage, and you like a stylish toilette, you may 
fashion it as 1 have done. But for a useful dress I would 
not have it solong. You would find it very inconvenient 
for walking. I cut my dress so long by mistake, and 
then did not like to take off the difference, which would, 
of course, be waste. This great length gaye me much 
trouble, as I will presently detail. ‘To cut your skirt 
allow one whole breadth behind. ‘lake half a breadth 
and gore each side off. Round off an inch or inch and 
a half from the top of each gore about four inches down. 
When you join on the side gores, full in the straight side 
a little to this sloped piece. A warm iron will make it 
sit right. For the side gores cut two widths; one as long 
as the back, one between the back and front gore, in 
length allowing half the difference. Split each width 
in half. Gore each half, reversing the gores, so that two 
can go each side. I always join the front gores to the 
front piece, and the back to the back, and afterwards 
unite them.” 

‘‘ How do you join the gores ? ” 

‘Ag I before told you, the straight sides to the front, 
the slopes to the back. The gore each side of the front 
must haye a little piece rounded off each slope, as you 
rounded the front. You must also slant off tho top of 
the gore an inch lower to the front of each. Pin the 
gores together, making them level at the top. Hollow 
out the waist of the front breadth. Run the gores 
together with the side which is on the cross uppermost, 
Cashmere needs fine work. Run into the cashmere 
without puckering, for it gives very much.” 

«¢ Where shall I make the placket hole?” 

‘« Leave open the last gore on the left side next the back 
width. Hem both and stitch them over, the selvedge side 
uppermost. 

“To make your hem, cut the cashmere level at the bot- 
tom, rounding tho cutting from breadth to breadth, Line 
it with Victoria lawn; cut this a quarter of a yard deep 
across the front, and for a dress as long as mine, half @ 
yard or half a yard and an eighth at the back, and to the 
end of the two back gores. From thence to the front 
gradually slope the top of the lining. Pin it on to the 
back of tho skirt, then reverse it, and see that it sets flat. 
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You must have your skirt laid across a table to do this. 
Tack it along top and bottom on the right side. Reverse 
it. Turn down apiece, and tack it on the wrong side. 
Again turn this down to form a hem, and tack it. Now 
join the breadths of the Victoria lawn, taking care not to 
take the stitches through. Hem down the hem, not taking 
the stitches through to the right side. Then turn in the 
raw edge at the top of the lining which you have already 
tacked, and run as neatly as possible. Put on the braid ; 
insert the pocket. ‘Take an inch or an inch and a half 
wide ribbon for the band, as that will keep your waist 
smaller than one of the material. Turn in half an inch at 
the top. Sew the skirt from hip to hip across the front to 
the band, holding the skirt uppermost, and rather slightly 
pulling it to the band. Gather all the back, and sew 
iton. The band should hook full an inch across. 

‘‘The reason I had such trouble with my merino skirt 
was that first I put in the hem as I did to my grenadine, 
running the edge together, and turning it over. That 
would not sit. ‘Then I made a hem asI have described, 
but of the same depth all round. When I put on my 
skirt the hem at the train part stood upright on the floor, 
and the skirt fell flat on the floor between my crinoline 
and the hem, and as I moved gathered ina string, and 
followed in the form a sheet assumes while it is being 
wrung out of the wash-tub by the laundress. The stiff 
lining carried higher up at the back, as I have directed, 
obviated this difficulty. However, you willfind a merino 
look much better over a good full white petticoat, such as we 
used to wear them than over one of the scanty skirts now 
sold ready stitchedin the shops. But I have still farther 
improyed my skirt by making a petticoat of Victoria lawn 
nearly as long as the dress, and very full, which I wear 
under it. I have not put any frill on mine, but perhaps 
one would be an improvement. The fine muslin frilled 
underskirts sold in boxes are no use under so heavy a 
material as merino. But this skirt which I have made 
I do not wear out of doors if I walk, as it is unsuitable. 

You will also need to use some care in making the 
body. In the first placeallowample trimmings. Secondly 
you will find cashmere so soft that it will not fit well on 
the shoulders unless you take a sheet of thin wadding and 
tack it entirely across the upper part of the lining down 
tc the top of the darts. Then tack on your material as 
usual. Ifyou are hollow over the collar bones, or they 
are too prominent and large, before tacking on the sheet 
of wadding, cut apiece of wadding the shape of the hollow, 
rather larger, and tack it on the lining in the right place. 
Then lay the entire sheet over that. his piece to fill the 
hollow must come right over the shoulders te the ex- 
tremity of the lining, for it is the shoulder hollow you 
need to fill most. 

In stitching the body together, where the wadding is, 
pull the stitches tight, so as to get tie seam close, but not 
so tight as to pucker your work. When the stitching is 
done, pull away ali trace of the wadding beyond it, as 
you do not want the trimmings bulky. When the edge 
1s overcast the existence of the wadding will not even be 
suspected. When only the single sheet across is used, or 
even with the addition of the shoulder piece, ladies are 
seldom aware that they have a bit in their dresses. 
This is not what we call padding. Padding is forming a 
false bust by inserting several layers of wadding one above 
another, each smaller than the first to create a fuller bust. 
I once made a square body which after I had taken much 
Pains would not fit in the bust, where it was too loose. 
Seeing it would spoil the dress to pick it to pieces I 
adopted the hint of a friend to put small padsin. After 
that it sat very well. Ido not usually pad mine, but in 
such an emergency I think it was excuseable. 

Of course before stitching you tack your body together 
and try iton. You should put on the buttons and work 
the button-holes before fitting, as otherwise you never 
can ensure the size, anda dress of it needs enlarging 
must be let out on the shoulders and under the arms, not 
in front. Were you to enlarge from the front the dress 
would fall too far apart, and if the bosom did not wrinkle 
in consequence, your figure at least would look awkward 
and flat and narrow compared to what it might be. In 
fitting the merino you must be careful not to stretch it 
out of place ; as it easily gives; the less it is handled the 
better. Stitch on a band of the merino to the body. I 
have before described the cther details necessary to mak- 
ing a body, and I think you understand them.’’ 

‘* Perfectly, aud also putting in the sleeves,” 

THe Countass 0. 


LINES 


Ova Basket of Artificial Wild Flowers Made and Presented by a 
Dear Foung Friend, 


A rare hand fashioned mimic flow'rs, 
All cull’d from Nature’s own parterre ; 
You'd think they came from fairy bow’rs, 
So fairy-like was each flow’r there. 


In basket they were deftly placed, 

Each flow'ret matched its neighbour fair, 
Or made good contrast, purest taste 

Of minds refined ; alas, how rare! 


This off’ring, years ago was made, 

To one who treasures gifts like these; 

And tho’ the flow’rs themselves may fade, 

Their moral fragrance still will please. M. 


—_______=a_a=———— 


A lad of an enquiring turn of mind wants to know whether 
the horseman who scoured the plain used soap. 


A TESITMONTAL, in a contemporar - skill of a 
chiropodist, testifies that « four Se ee pears a0 he raceeer 
fully extracted several corns from my fect without pain, as also 
members of my family, and they have not returned since that 
time,’ This operator should be consulted with those troubled 
With mothers-in-law. 


TH LADY'S OWN PAPE. 


Ghe atest Fashions, 


AFTERNOON Dress.—Brownfoulard. Onedeep flounco; 
turned down over this a fine narrow pleating braided by a 
narrow band. A space, a second band. ‘Twice more at 
intervals a pleating headed by a band, a space, and 
another band is repeated. Body and sleeve of grey 
foulard. ‘The tunic bears a grey pleated frill, and five 
rows of brown bands above it. The bodice is cut square, 
similarly trimmed with a frill and fitted to the neck with 
brown foulard. <A bow at the chest. Bell sleeves and a 
brown bow at the elbow. 

DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL FOR VISITING.—Grey silk, 
plain body and skirt buttoned down the front from the 
throat to the hem. Blue corslet body coming over the 
arms, but open in front to the waist, edged with fringe. 
This should not be a separate body but made as one with 
the grey, the fringe hiding the join. Tunic, blue silk, 
open in front, trimmed as if the front were revers, up to 
the waist. The back also where it joins the side width 
trimmed as if there it hadalso a révers. Looped up in the 
centre of the back with a bow. Blue sash and bow 
behind. ‘The fringe should be chenille. One narrow blue 
band is carried all round the hem stitches of the grey 
skirt. Sleeves, small, rounded white and trimmed with 
blue. 

A PRETTY WAY OF ORNAMENTING OR CONVERTING A SILK 
Dress, ESPECIALLY A Light ONE.—Take out the sleeves 
and set in white muslin bishops, witha row of three inch wide 
lace as epaulette. Two rows of lace on the cuff, turned oppo- 
site ways, divide by a coloured ribbon quilling. Take a 
shape of the dress where it would be cut for a low 
square body at the upper part. Make it of muslin 
ornet. Set an edge of wide lace all round, just to clear 
above the waist, and a row of narrower lace filled in round 
the top, between long insertion or flat rows of lace, and 
divide every one with a ribbon quilling. Close the front 
with bows. Runa thread through the top of the upper 
and edge of the under lace, a little way in, and draw it 
up to gve ita goffered look. Instead of quilled mbbon, 
two pieces of the narrowest satin ribbon may be crossed 
and crossed, constantly reversing them like a plait, and 
securing them by one stitch just where they cross. The 
ribbon may be white, black, or to match the dress. Round 
the throat set upright a wide frill of lace; run the upper 
edge as before directed. Set on a very narrow lace turned 
down, and where the two meet, carry the ribbon quilling 
or pleating round. This may be made in valenciennes or 
blond lace, or even in black. It can also be worn with a 
low body as well as a high one. 

Dinner Dress or SILK AND WuitTE LAcE.—On the skirt 
one deep flounce with a narrow one run on the lower edge 
of it, headed by two upright frills and small ornamental 
bows at intervals. Tunic to reach the top of the flounce 
in front and open to the waist; looped up nearly to the 
hips at the sides. Trimming, a deep white lace all round, 
and four rows of narrow insertion lace at intervals, not 
carried up the sides. The back looped in the polonaise 
style. Jacket body, deep and cut square in the basque 
in front, shelved off over the hips, and descending behind 
into a deep basque, cut square, edged with a wide lace set 
in with a single narrow satin fold. High body, but a low 
berthe of lace, similarly set on. Bell sleeve. In the broad end 
of the sleeve a rounded revers trimmed round with deep 
lace and two bands of satin. Under coat sleeves witha 
half cut simulated by two satin bands, and white lace not 
quite so wide as that on the bell sleeve. This is a very 
elegant dress. In black rich gros grain with buff cluny 
lace, tho effect would be very handsome and ladylike. If 
desired, the design is equally suitable fora low body, 
trimmed as it is with a berthe. 

Several tunicsaro now made thus.—Apron front as long 
as the flounce on the skirt, rounded off at the sides right 
up to the back, where it meets within about four inches. 
The gathers occupy these four inches, and a bow closes 
tho front of the tunic across them. It is trimmed round. 
The back is a simple square proceeding from under it, but 
gathered at the sides. In tho front, underit, this gather- 
Ing gives it the appearance of being also rounded. 

Short costumes are less in fayour than they were some 
months ago, 


DESCRIPTICN OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1. AN Ovrpoor Torrrrz.—Composed of a skirt 
of blue and white silk, checked. The upper skirt formed 
of bluo silk, looped up at stated distances with black 
velvet bows; jacket, bodice, and pelerine of blue silk, 
trimmed with black velvet. Hat of straw, trimmed with 
blue feathers and blue and white ribbon. 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 

Fie, 2. Purrep Mustin SLEEVE, to be worn under a 
dress sleeve for demi-toilette. The frill is of applique mus- 
lin, over net. The lace rosettes up the sides, between 
each puff. 

Fia. 8. New Sreeve For Dress or JAcKkET.—It is 
cut in one at back, whilst at the sides it forms a box- 
plaited frill. This is done by cutting the under part 
wider than the top, and plaiting to the top. In this 
instance the top should be lined, so as to give it more 
support for the heavy plaits. The top part is trimmed 
with four bands of black velvet, with bows at back. The 
frill is trimmed with black velvet and lace. 

Fia@. 4. SAILon CoLLar or Wuirtt LINEN, with a deep 
crochet-tatting border. It is stitched to a narrow-shaped 
band round the neck. 

Fig. 5. CrocaET AND EMBROIDERY ToP For CHEMISES, 
&c.—Muaterials.--Embroidery Cotton, Ne. 30, and Boar’s 
Head Cotton, No. 20, and a Penelope Crochet Hook, 
No, 4. The embroidery should be in satin stitch well 
raised in No. 80 cotton, and the crochet edging should be 
worked thus: Along the top of the linen or calico, work, 
with the No. 20 cotton, a row of 13 chain, and 1 double 
at stated distances; then another row of 5 chain, and 1 
double in the centre of each 13 chain. Thena row of 
double crochet in each stitch of the preyious one, Then 
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a row worked thus: 1 double, **, then *, 7 chain, turn, 
miss 6 and 1 double in the 7th stitch, to form a little loop. 
Repeat from * twice more, and on the double crochet row 
miss 6 and 1 double. Repeat from ** to the end, and 
fasten off. 

Fig. 6. ‘Crocuet LAcE.— Materials.—Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 16, or finer if preferred, and a 
Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 3}. The whole to be 
worked from our illustration in chain double and treble 
stitches. 

Fic. 7. DESIGN FOR A PETTICOAT. 

Fie. 8. TarreD ANTIMACASSAR.—WMaterials——A_ small 
shuttle, and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 8. For the 
starring: Atter forming a loop for the Ist oval, work 5 
double, then 1 peari, and 3 double 7 times, *; commence 
the 2nd oval close to the 1st, and work 5 double, and then 
jein to the last pearl of last oval; then 3 double and 1 
pearl 6 times 5 double, and draw close. Repeat from * 4 
times more, and so making 6 ovals, and fasten off. All 
the stars are formed the same; the diamonds are formed 
thus: *, after forming a loop, make for the Ist oval, 6 
double, 1 pearl, and 6 double, and draw close; the 2nd 
oval should be formed of 8 double, 1 pearl, 5 double, 1 
pearl, S double, and draw close; repeat from * once 
more, so forming a diamond of 4 ovals, 2 large and 2 
small. The little rounds haye 6 double between each 
pearl loop. 

Fic. 9. CorNER FOR ANTIMACASSAR.—WMaterials.—A 
netting needle; a mesh, No. 10; and Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 12 and 4.’ The netting should be 
with the No. 12, and the darning with No. 4, making it 
well raised. 

Fic. 10. CORNER FOR A SQUARE D’OyYLEY.—Jaterials. 
—A Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 2, and Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. G6. The whole to be worked in 
square crochet; each open space, or square, should be 
formed with 3 chain, miss 3, and, for the close squares, 
treble should be worked. 

Fira. 11. A BAG roHoLpD Woors.—OComposed of coloured 
silk, striped or plain, and made full, and drawn up by 
strings or cords. 

Fias, 12 anp 18. DESIGNS FORWATCHES TO Fix AT THE 
SIDE. 

Fig. 14. THe QuarTER oF A D’OynEY In NETTING 
AND Darninc.—WMaterials.—A netting needle; a mesh, 
No. 10, bell gauge; and Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, Nos. 
4 and 10. The netting should be square, in No. 10 cotton, 
and then the d’oyley cut in a round form, and then 
darned, as seen, with the No. 4 cotton. 

Fie 15. Corner For AN ANTIMACASSAR.—Materials.— 
A steel netting needle; a hook, No. 10, bell gauge; and 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, Nos.4and10. The netting 
should be square, in No. 10 cotton, and the darning, in 
No. 4, should be well raised. 

Fic. 16. GAUNTLET MADE oF Sinx.—Materials.—The 
cottons are numbered according to Messrs. Walker, 
Evans, and Co.’s Boar’s Head; the needles by H. Wal- 
ker’s standard. 


THE RETURN OF YOUTH. 


My friend, thou sorrowest for thy golden prime, 
For thy fair youthful years, too swift of flight ; 
Thou musest, with wet eyes, upon the time 
Of cheerful hopes that filled the world with light, 
Years when thy heart was bold, thy hand was strong, 
And quick the thought that muved thy tongus to speak, 
And willing faith was thine, and scorn of wrong 
Summoned the sudden crimson to thy cheek. 
Thou lookest forward on the coming days, 
Shuddering to feel their shadow o'er thee creep: 
A path, thick-set with changes and decays. 
Slopes downward to the place of common sleep ; 
And they who walked with thee in life first stage 
Leave, one by one, thy side, and waiting near, 
Thou seest the sad companioms of thy age— 
Dull love of rest, and wearicess, and fear. 


Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone, 
Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die: 

Thy pleasant youth a little while withdrawn, 
Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 

Waits like the morn, that folds her wings and hides 
‘Til the slow stars bring back her dawning hour: 
Waits like the vanished spring, that slumbering, bidea 

Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower. 


There shall He welcome thee, when t*ou shalt stand 
On His bright morning hills, with smiles more sweet 
Then when at first He took thee by the hand, 
Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet, 
He shall bring back, but brighter, broader still, 
Life’s early glory to thine eyes again ; 
Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and fill 
Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 


Has thou not glimpses in the twilight here, — 
Of mountains where immortal morn prevails ? 
Come there not, though the silence, to thy ear 
A gentle rustling of the morning gales? 
A murmur wafted from that glorious shore, 
Of streams that water banks forever fair, 
And voices of the loved ones goes before, 
More musical in that celestial air ? 


W. C. Bryant. 


A Wiltshire juror addressed a note to the judge, in which he 
styled him as “’Onerable Jug.” E 


Ar a certain hotel in Ohio a large mirror is placed at the en- 
trance of the dining-hall, which is so constructed that you can 
see yourself a thin, cadaverous hungry person, but when you 
come out from the table and look again in the glass your body 
is distended to the extreme of corpuleacy. 


‘ Marure Syrens.”—There is nothing in the world that so 
captivates humanity, old or young, as a woman with ‘bined 
physical beauty and grace and freshness of youth wake oo 
with the intelligence and sagacity of age. It is@ iy, - ret 
so often committed by the present as the past ort ion) to 
suppose that young men or young women are the asl has 
ofall. Itis not by such as these, but by PP te at toe labia 
long past their premiére jeunesse, that the greates mischief is 
done. The novel-writers of the day seem to recognise this more 
and more in their fictions, and heroes and heroines appear who, 
in the language of very young people, oe quite old. —From 
“© On the Character of Ccopatra, mm the ‘ Cornhill Magazine” for 
September, 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. — Sole 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. This Theatre will opet 

for the Winter Season THIS EVENING, Saturday, Sept. 23, on which 
occasion Her Majesty’s Servants will perform the laughable Farce, by John 
Oxenford, entitled THE RIGHT MAN IN. THE WRONG PLACE, in which 
the members of the celebrated Vokes Family will appear. After which, at 
a Quarter to Eight, will be produced a New Historical and Romantic 
Drama, entitled REBECCA, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s celebratel Novel 
of “ Ivanhoe,” adapted by Andrew Halliday, in which Mr. Phelps and Miss 
Neilson Will appear, supported by a Powerful Company, illustrated with 


Characteristic Scenery by William Beverley. After the termination of the: 


Drama, the National Anthem will be sung by the entire strength of the 
Company. To conclude with at 10.30, a New Farce, No. 6, DUKE-STREET, 
Written by Martei Beecher. Prices from Sixpence to Four Guineas. Box 
Office open from Ten till Five daily, 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. — Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. H. L. Bateman.—Complete success of the new play, 
‘‘Fanchette, the Will-o’-the-Wisp,” which, with its beautiful scenery, 
characteristic costumes and music, and thoroughly excellent cast, is 
universally pronounced’ one of the most charming productions that has 
ever graced the London stage.—TO-NIGHT, at seven, BAMBOOZLING. 
Mr. Charles Warner. At eight, FANCHETTE, THE WILL-0’-THE- 
WISP. Characters by Miss Isabel Bateman (her sixth appearance), 
Miss G. Panncefort, Mrs. F. B. Egan; Mr. H, Irving, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr, 
Addison, &c. The seene is laid in Brittany, and will be illustrated by views 
of the homestead of a bat. farmer; a rocky glade with mountain 
stream and exterior of the witch hut; rural landscape; public square in 
the Breton village, decorated for the celebration of the Saint’s Day; 
village street ; rustic fountain and distant landscape. Concluding with 
TWICE KILLED. Mr. George Belmore. Doors open at 6.30: commeace 
at seven.—Box-office open under the direction of Mr. H. Griffiths. 


UEEN’S THEATRE.—HINKO. Great and legi- 


timate success. Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. EVERY EVENING. 
New scenery by Messrs. George Gordon and W. Harford. Orchestra stalls, 
7s.; balcony, 5s.; box stalls, 2s. 6d.; pit, 1s. 6d.; amphitheatre, ls. 3 
gallery, 6d. 


AKO, by W. G. Wills, EVERY EVENING, 


with its costly dresses and appropriate scenery. The Prologue: 
‘*The Younger Son.’? The Play: Festival of the Lorenziburg at Prague 
—Exterior of Stecinhertz House—Countess Blanka’s Garden by Moonlight. 
HINKO, EVERY ENENING.—Box-office open daily from ten till five. 
Free admissions abolished for ever. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, Strand. — Lessees, 


Messrs. David James and Thomas Thorne.—Doors open at 6.30, com- 
mence at 7. 


PPLE BLOSSOMS, a new and original comedy, 


in three acts, by James Albery, author of ‘* Two Roses,” produced 

under the direction of Mr. William Farren and the Author. New scenery 

4 F. Fenton. Incidental music composed by J. L. Hatton, Esq¢.—VAUDE- 
ILLE. 


rE HE ORANGE TREE AND THE HUMBLE 


BEE at 10.15 (89th time), the enormously successful Extravaganza, 
by H. J. Byron, in which Messra. Thomas Thorne, C. Fenton, H. Klton, 
Mercer, and David James; Mesdames Nelly Power, T. Lavis, N. Walters 
Phillips, and A. Newton, will appear. THIS EFENING, at 10.15.— 
VAUDEVILLE, 


jE THEATRE OF VARIETIES.— 


A Managing Director, Mr. Frederick Strange. Doors open at 7.30, 
ee in 8. Prices of Admission, from 6d. to 4:, Private Boxes, from lis. 
to) s. 


Overture, by Band of 50, at « 8.0 
Comic Ballet, at... ire 7 8.15 
THE TWO GREGORIES, at... eee . 8.40 
Balict, SYLPHi OF THE GLEN, at ... 56 we 9.40 
D:levanti Troune, at Fi a aoe ext «. 1038 


FASCINATION, at... tt oe a ane ctr 
Ballet, BEAUTIES OF THE HAREM, at .. eee L115 
Alhambra Box-office open from 11 a.m. till 11 p m. 


URREY THEATRE will open THIS EVENING, 
Saturday, Sept. 23, under Sole Management of Mr. Shepherd.—At 
Seven, BROTHER BOB: Bob, Mr. Murray; Mrs. Heartlight, Mrs. Shep- 
herd. Never acted, WATCH AND WAIT. The Elaborate Scenery and 
Effects by Mr. Julian Hicks, New Dresses, and Appointments. Edward 
Talbot, Mr. Henry Neville; Happy Jack, Mr. Shepherd; Ralph Winwood, 
Mr. E. F. Edgar: Biasche Winwood, Miss Maria B. Jones; Barbara, 
Madame Fanny Huddart, &c. To conclude with IN AND OUT OF 
PLACE: Miss Julia Daly in six different characters. Private Boxes at all 
the Libr ‘ries. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, High 


4 Holborn.—This magnificent Establishment is now Open for the 
Season, with a New Sensation (the greatcst ever witnessed), in addition to 
an entirely fresh Company of Foreign Artistes, and a Superd Stud of 
Sixty Splendid Horses and Ponies. Open at Seven; commence at Half- 
past. Morning Performance every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 
Children under 10 half-price. 


SSS Ee eee 
H ENGLERS GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll-street, 

A Regent-street.—Brilliant Success. Enthusiastic Reception of this 
popw’ar Company The incomparable Artistes, Riders, Gymnasts, and 
Clowns, the splendid Stud of beautiful Horses and Ponies delighted the 
lurge and fashionable audience on the opening night. Open every evening 
at 7.15, commence at 7.45, Grand Illuminated Matinées every Wednesday 
and Saturday. Open at 2%, commence at 2.30. Prices, 6s., 3s., 2s., 1s.3 
Private Boxes, 42s. and 35s. 

Sole Proprietor, Charles Hengler. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GREAT 

ATTRACTION—Professor Pepper’s ** Trip to the Western Highlan?es 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Ruzsell’s Songs. under his personal kind superintendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Pants, 
as it Was andIs;” illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and Streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of FE. 
D. Davies, the Premier Ventriloquist —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


Chentres and Amusements. 


Drury Lane.—Rebccca—Right Man in the Right Place—No. 6, Duke- 
street. Seven. 


Covent GArp«n.—P-omenade Concerts—Eight. 

HAyMARKET.—Mischief Making—David Garrick—Uncle Foozle. Seven. 

ADELPuI.- Down in a Ballocon—(At a Quarter to Light) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 

Princess's.—A Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge—Domestic Hercules. 
Seven. 

Quren’s.—New Drama—Hinko. Seven. 

Srranp.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Heir at Law—Miss Eily O’Connor—7.30. 

VaupgvitLE.—A Fearful Fog—Apple Blossoms—The Orange ‘irce and the 
Humble Bee. Seven. 

Lyceum.—Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp. Seven. 

Peince or Watxs's.—Cut Off With a Shilling—Caste. Half-past Seven. 

Garevy.—The Serious Family —Cinderella the Younger. Half-past Seven. 

RKoyatry.—Chilperie. Balf-past Seven. 


ay @ 
Our AHetter Basket, 

—— 5 
Mepors.—We can hardly understand how you could possibly 
have avy doubt on such a subject. Nothing covld be more 
improper than compliance with such a request, and, unless 
under very extraordinary circumstsnces, no honourable man 
would make it. If you will take our advice, you will imme- 
diately make your mother acquainted with everything that 
has transpired ; depend upon it she will prove your best and 

sufest, as well as wisest confidante. ' 

Wi.uretmina.—If you have correctly described’ the circum- 
stances, we are certainly of opinion that you are his wife, but 
the Scotch marriage-law is such a mystery that we think the 
best thing for all parties would be to repeat the ceremony in 
chorch. It would certainly be most unwise now for your 
parents to oppose your union further, for, although we are 
not advocates of filial disobedience, it really seems that neither 


you noryour husbandat the time contemplated the consequences 
of your conduct, and, as you say you love each other, and are 

of suitable age and position, the only objection to your hus- 

band being that he is not quite as rich as your father, we 

should advise him now, if your parents are obdurate, to insist 

on taking possession of his wife. 

Petite ET PIQuANTE is, as usual, one of the happiest of corre- 
spondents. Her engagement is evidently unclouded, either 
by doubts of her own or by parental opposition. Her only 
trouble is that Charley is so ridiculous as to pretend to be 

jealous of our receiving so many of the confidences of his 
betrothed. Really, Miss Petite, we do not see anything so 
very ridiculous in the feeling. Charley not unnaturally 
wants you all to himself; nevertheless, he must spare you 
five minutes a week to write just one short note to us. Hav- 
ing laid your question before the highest authorities, We are 
enabled to assure you that twelve of each is even luxurious. 

Fastipiovs.— You must haveslightly misunderstood our answer; 
perhaps we were more than unusually cracular. We under- 
stand perfectly the conditions under which you write, the 
only ones, be it said, which ever produce real poetry, so that 
our estimate is hardly likely to be lowered by the explana- 
tion. You will see that we have once more chosen your 
‘< second thought,” the verses are really very pretty—indeed, 
something more. Graceful and refined, too, as all your 
writings are that we have seen. But do, please, send the 
blank verse, If not for publication, at least for perusal. 

G. C. D. is not in quite so perplexing a position as Wilhelmina, 
but still she is not without her troubles. She knows she is 
not a wife herself, but she is promised to two suitors. To 
one by her mother—her only surviving parent—to the other 
by herself. Of course she hates the one and loves the other. 
In her own defence she adds that her own promise was first 
given and that with the full consent of her father, but for whose 
sudden death she should have been married many a year ago. 
This is another instance in which disobedience becomes a 
virtue. In all honour G.C.D. is bound to her first lover, and 
indeed it would be monstrously wicked to sacrifice her own 
happiness and his by marrying a man for whom she has 
neither love nor respect. Such marriages as that would be 
are the origin of nearly ail the terrible storics of the Divorce 
Court, 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoc-lane‘ 
Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, for 33d.; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year ....scecseee (Boge free) Witeieecccctesscesieess «1581 Oz 
Half a Year ......... Ha Pescsccscccecsetestecsens 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. y- * aypceeercerarmn 33. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
be sent to the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-strect, B.C. 


AGENT FoR FRENCH AND CoNTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Serr, 24. Sunpay.—16th Sunday after Trinity. 
25. Monday.—Sun rises 5.49 a.m. 
26, Tuesday.—St. Cyprian’s Day. 
27. Wednesday.—Dr. Percy died, 1814. 
28, Thursday.—Geoffrey of Cirencester born, 892, 
29. Friday.—Michaelmas Day. 
30. Saturday.—George Whitficld died, 1770, 
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Wues the Saturday Review charged the ladies of 
England with habitual intemperance we were the first to 
protest solemnly and indignantly against the monstrous 
charge. It is thus with sorrow we have observed that 
during tho last three weeks there have been no less than 
four trials for murder or manslaughter, in which tho 
cause of the crime has been the intemperance of a wife; 
parties in all cases belonging to the middle class of society, 
and in one instance to the. higher grades of that class. 
Of course, four proven cases of female intemperance no 
more establish the general prevalence of a habit than one 
swallow makes asummer, but we can imagine the triumph 
with which the reviewer, herself, it is asserted, a lady, 
would point to these cases as ‘‘ confirmation strong” of 
all her charges. Nay, even we must admit, when we 
consider how small a percentage of such lamentable cases 
would be likely to end in murder, that such exposures do 
prove a considerable amount of indulgence in strong 
drinks. There is something so terrible in even the mental 
contemplation of a drunken woman that we almost 
shudder as we approach the subject, but dipsomania is 
so purely a disease, and a disease, moreover, which should 
be jealously watched and rigorously checked in its earliest 
stages, that we dare not shrink from the duty of pointing 
out its insidious growth and its deadly consequences. 

It is unquestionable that where a woman does once 
‘take to drinking” she falls more hopelessly under the 
evil influence than the most confirmed and degraded malo 
sot. The causes of this are not difficult to understand. 
As a rule, when a woman drinks, she does so secretly, 
and a solitary vice being free from the check of public 
observation is indulged in with greater and ever increas- 
ing freedom, until by the time concealment becomes im- 
possible, the habit has secured so firm a hold on its victim 
as to become really second nature. ‘Then come usually 
the injudicious attempts at reformation, taking the form 
generally of total abstinence from all intoxicating or 
stimulating liquids whatever; or a heart-broken and in- 
dignant husband takes the most stringent measures to 
keep all forms of alcohol from her reach. In both cases 
there sets in the terrible craving for drink known only to 
the habitual drunkard; then it is that women, only afow 


short years previously bright ornaments of their sex, will 
descend to bribing servants to procure them fresh sup- 
plies; and, as one channel after another is closed, they 
will visit the gin-palace and the pawnshop, until at last, 
lost to all sense of shame or decency, they increase the 
number of the outcasts of their sex, and in a short time 
sink to a miserable and unhonoured grayo, objects of 
horror, rather than of pity, to all who once had loyed 
them. 


But our readers may exclaim why present to us this 
terrible picture, we are in no fear of adding to the ghastly 
list. Nor, indeed, do we think they are, for it is well- 
known that the ranks of female drunkards are principally 
recruited from the women of few resources, who take no 
interest in their household duties, who look with loathing 
and disgust on needlework, music, or painting, and yet, 
strangely enough, consider an hour devoted to reading a 
wicked waste of time. Yielding up their lives to an un- 
ceasing round of pleasure and dissipation—-innocent 
enough at first—the time comes when the glass of sherry 
at dinner becomes not so much a luxury as a necessity, 
without which it is impossible to sustain the constant ex- 
citement requisite for a successful career in society. Soon 
this has to be anticipated by two or three glasses in the 
morning, and thus the seeds having been sown the 
noxious disease grows apace, until at last wines, still and 
sparkling, and expensive liqueurs, are alike discarded for 
the inevitable gin. For, curiously enough, intemperate 
men may be as yaried in their tastes as there are liquors 
to gratify them, but a woman invariably falls back upon 
gin, the most debasing and most degrading of all the 
many forms of alcohol. It is then when the daily sherry 
comes to be looked forward to eagerly that the disease is 
commencing, and should be nipped in the bud. Then it 
is that the moment this craving is noticed by mother, 
sister, or daughter, that an entire change of scene, of 
habits, and of occupations, should be insisted on. Pure 
air, early hours, regular habits, and pleasant amusements 
should be arranged, and in a short time the stimulant 
once craved for so painfully will be turned from with 
loathing, and the cure will be complete. 


THE days and nights are growing cold; once more we 
are beginning to welcome the cheerful appearance of a sea- 
coal fire; many families are returning from their pleasant 
sojourn by the sea, invigorated and refreshed by the 
change, and ready to face once more the cares, the occu- 
pations, and the amusements of life. Let us hope that 
the first will be fewer and less weighty than usual; that 
the second may be numerous and prosperous, and with 
this wish leave cares and occupations to look after them- 
selyes, while wo turn our attention to the amusements 
provided or promised for the ensuing winter. Truly they 
are not few in number, nor, so far as we can foretell, un- 
likely to be meritorious in quality. 

The International Exhibition will close its doors at the 
end of next week after a moderately prosperous but pecu- 
niarily unprofitable season, the result of the usual mis- 
management of South Kensington, but the huge Albert 
Hall will remain to delight the ears of the groundlings 
with monster concerts, and, not improbably, with some 
hitherto unheard of feats in ground and lofty tumbling. 
Certainly the building would make a splendid amphi- 
theatre and circus, in which the gallant athletes of Hur- 
lingham, tired of slaughtering doves, might try their 
hands and nerves at a little bullfighting. The pleasant 
custom that has recently sprung up of supplementing 
the Academy exhibition with winter shows of pic- 
tures will be particularly prevalent this year, as 
we are promised that no less than four galleries 
will be Open. Theatrical managers, too, are unusually 
active, and if they fail to amuse us, this will certainly be 
their misfortune rather than their fault. The doors of 
‘‘Old Drury” will be open for the season this evening, 
when Mr. Chatterton will offer to the public a new adap- 
tion by Mr. Halliday of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” 
The whispers of the stage-door are already enthusiastic 
in praise of the accessories of ‘‘ Rebecca,” which it is as- 
serted will be placed on the stage with a magnificence un- 
paralleled even by Mr. Chatterton, most magnificent and 
enterprising of managers. The acting, too, with Mr, 
Phelps to play ‘‘Isaac of York” and Miss Neilson as 
‘* Rebecca” should be noteworthy. Then the Haymarket, 
welcoming back Miss Amy Sedgwick to the scene of her 
earliest metropolitan triumphs, contemplates the revival 
of some sterling comedies. Mr. Bateman is so spirited a 
manager that he is not likely to rest content until he has 
placed on the Lyceum stage something better than 
‘“‘ Tanchette,” and Mr. Montague is sure to show some 
good acting, and with Mr. Byron’s assistance some goad 
writing at the Globe. ‘‘ Opera Bouffe,” with the assistance 
of Miss Augusta Thomson, will flourish at the Royalty, 
and the St. James’s will offer one more attempt—let us 
hope a successful one—to establish English opera. At 
the Queen’s ‘‘Hinko” will attract crowds for weeks 
to come, only to be suceeeded by a drama-like re- 
vival of ‘*The Tempest.” Mr. Gilbert has a new 
comedy ready for the Court, and Mr. Witkio 
Colling introduces The Woman in White at the 
Olympic. All the other theatres proffer special attrac- 
tions, and, for the first time for many years, the children 
are to have three circuses to choose from. Beyond these, 
the Crystal Palace also offers theatrical entertainments, 
which have already been good and are likely to be better, 
so that all lovers of the histrionic art will have fare in 
plenty provided for them. In other directions, too, 
amusements are abundant. Collegds, lecture halls, scien- 
tific and literary institutions, harmonic and choral 
societies all are busy with their preparations, so there is 
a cheering prospect of a lively winter. There is in this a 
double satisfaction, for it is well known that when amuse- 
ments are abundant trade is prosperous, and the com- 
munity is thriving. Which is cause and which effect 
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THE COURT. 


Tun Queen, who remains at Balmoral, is slowly but gradually 
recovering her health and has driven out nearly every day. 

The Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, have been on a 
visit to the Castle. . 

The Duke of Edinburgh is also at the castle, and has been 
cut daily deerstalking. 


Expioir OF THE DUKE or Epiypurcu.—The Dundee 
Advertiser gives an account of a plucky piece of deer-stalking 
on the part of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh a few 
days since. He had wounded a stag on the Craig of Dhuloch, 
the deerhound was uncoupled, and both deer and hound set off 
down the hill. On reaching the bottom both made forthe loch, 
where for more than twenty minutes the dog carried on an 
unequal fight with his wounded antagonist, the stag by the 
force of his antlers keeping the dog’s head in the water. On 
his royal highness perceiving that there was no chance of the 
dog bringing the stag to the side, he fired his rifle at the animal, 
killing it instantly, and immediately, handing his rifle to his 
yager, took off his clothes, and took to the loeh, swimming and 

ringing his prize to the shore. This is the second stag which 
has taken to the loch for safety this season. But on the former 
occasion his royal highness and “ helps”’ waited until the waves 
washed the animal ashore. As the day was calm when the 
second occurrence happened, his royal highness was loth to lose 
good sporting time. On the next day the duke again went 
deer-stalking over almost the same ground as on the former 
day. He was successful in bringing down three very good 
stags. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND. 


A very costly and beautiful monument has been erected at 
the east end of the south aisle of Trentham Church, Stafford- 
shire, in memory of the Jate Duchess of Sutherland, who died 
on the 27th of October, 1868. It is the work of Mr. Noble, the 
sculptor, and consists of a full length figure, reclining between 
life and death, on the tomb as its final resting-place. Those 
who were acquainted with the deceased duchess regard it as a 
striking and faithful pcrtrait. The subjoined inscription was 
written, in Latin, by Mr. Gladstone :— The faithful image, 
in marble, of Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland. Her beloved 
image will ever seem to linger emong her own, as of one who, 
much loved and by many, loved perhaps more in return. 
Eminent in gifts of mind and person, and as daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, kinswoman most perfect, she possessed, further- 
more, in the wealth of her heart, an abundant store for her 
friends. Whatever of sweetness and delight is given to mortals 
to enjoy, she was permitted long to taste, and had the rarer 
faculty of spreading it around her. During the latest period of 
her life, tried also by searching pain, she proved ever equal to 
herself. At length, embracing freely the purposes of God, and 
to the last most tender, but not weak, she calmly fell asleep in 
Christ, in London, on the 27th of October, A.D. 1868.’ On 
the panels round the tomb are the following texts :—* I am the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: He that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in. me shall never die.” ‘I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write: Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, saith the Spirit, yea that they may rest 
from their labours.’”” ‘He will swallow up death in victory, 
and the Lord God shall wipe away tears from all faces.’’ ‘* And 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away.’ The subjoined passages run round the upper moulding 
of the slab :—‘‘ When the ear heard her, then it blessed her,” 
and ‘‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.” At the foot is inscribeJ, 
“In memoriam matris.” ‘This monument to the beloved 
memory of Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, wife of George 
Granville, second Duke of Sutherland, is erected, in the church 
which they rebuilt, as a loving tribute to the spotless life. a.p. 
MDeccLxxI,” The principal o' ject on the monument is a re- 
Cumbent statue of the late duchess. It represents her as if in 
her last sleep, and so calm and placid that the expression on 
the face is quite beautiful, and the likeness admirable. There 
are also some effective representations of flowers, namely, the 
Lily, Star of Bethlehem, Passion Flowers, and Eucharis. Other 
flowers are introduced over an elaborate but chaste veil, par- 
tially covering the brow. These are the Asphodel, Olive, and 
Amaranth, denoting life, peace, and immortality. The drapery 
Over the figure is skilfully treated, being very simple, graceful, 
and flowing ; and the mattress and pillow on which the figure 
rests are also well executed. All this part of the monument is 
In fine white Carrara marble. The tomb is principally of 
iodian marble, from a design by Mr. Robinson, of Whitehall- 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


Tue will of Comte du Taillis (Jean Baptiste bdé 
Melin Ramond), late of the ait of Parts fre: aan as 
Grange, who died on October 4 last, was proved in London, on 
the 2nd inst., under £5,000 personalty‘in England, by Louis 

arie Napoléon Hélene Baron Gourgand, his son-in-law, and 
Honorine Thecle Bandelot Comtesse du Taillis, the relict, the 
olnt acting executors. The will is in the French language, 
and was made in 1866, with two codicils, 1868, 1870, ‘I'o his 
wife, the Comtesse du Taillis, there is a jointure, and to her he 
leaves for her life the Castle la Grange, with the use of the fur- 
Ta GOte To hie grandson, Etienne Gourgand, he leaves 
See ane he is to make application for the title of Comte 
eae het, ; and on the decease of his mother he leaves 

im the park and dependencies, with the Castle la Charité. 


or domestics, and various sums 
in his will cf his son-in-law. 


igh. The Comte makes his day 
i iress, after all esta ; i 
Bed, bis heiress, : bequests and legal claims are 
The will of Joseph Jackson, late of North 
ottenham, was proved in the London Cone August 15 
under £20,000 personality, by the executors, Thomas Bis-oo, of 
orthumberland Park, Walter Brown, Stoke Newington-rcad 
and Thomas Angell, solicitor, Guildhall-yard. ‘Lhe will is 
dated March 27 last, and a codicil April 11 following’; and the 
testator died J uly § last, in his 62nd year, The testator for- 


rland Park, 


merly carried on the business of cabinet warehouseman, in 
Shoreditch. He has left to his executors, Mr. Biscoe and Mr. 
Brown, £500 each; to Mr. Angell, £300 free. ‘There are le- 
gacies to servants. He has bequeathed the sum of £10,000 to 
establish in Shoreditch a soup-kitchen and a cottage hospital, 
to make up four beds, with a paid housekeeper and surgeon. 
He bequeaths to the Blind School, Shoreditch, £500; to the 
Shoreditch Almshouses, £100; the Home for Little Boys, 
Reigate, £100; the London Missionary Society, £5,000; to the 
Independent Chapel, Litt’e Ashby, Westmoreland, £1,000, and 
£1,500 for a stipend for the minister. He has devised his estates 
in Essex to his brother, John Jackson, and those a5 Edmonton 
and Tott-nham to his nephew, Joseph Atkins. 

The will of Colonel Edward William Carlile Wright, C.B., 
late Deputy-Acting Inspector-General of Reserved Forces, was 
sworn under £6,000 personalty ; and that of Commander John 
Stewart Dixon, R.N. (retired), was sworn under a nominal 


sum. 

The will of Edward Wigan, firm of Wigan, White, and 
Wigans, hop-merchents, of Hibernia Chambers, London-bridge, 
Southwark, »nd of Highbury-terrace, Middlesex, was proved in 
London, on the 4th of August last, under £200,000 personalty, 
by Henry Wigan, the brother, the sole acting executor; a 
power being reserved to nis sister, Jane Wigan, the other ex- 
ecutor appointed. The will is dated 1855, with a codical in 
1867, and the testator died June 30th last, at St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, aged 48. He has bequeathed to his brothers Henry and 
Alfred each a legacy of £10,000, appointing his said brother 
Henry residuary legatee of his estates, real and personal. He 
leaves the furniture and household effects, except presentation 
plate, to his sister Jane for life, and a legacy of £1,000 abso- 
lutely. To each of his four daughters he leaves a legacy of 
£15,000; the legacy to his daughter Clara, since deceased, is to 
be shared between her sonand daughter. To his partner, Mr. 
Robinson White, he leaves a legacy of £2,000 ; to his clerk, Mr. 
Alfred Messer, £1,500 ; to his travellers and others in connexion 
with his establishments he has left like liberal legacies; and to 
his gamekeeper £1,000. He has left the following charitable 
bequests :—To the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society, and London Fever Hospital, each £1,000; 
London Hospital, King’s College Hospital, Charing-cross 
Hospital, and London O:phan Asylum, each £500; St. Mark’s 
Hospital and National Truss Society, each £300; and to the 
Finstury Dispensary, £200. 

The will of William Thomas Farnell, brewer, late of Isle- 
worth, was proved in London under £300,000 personalty, by 
William Farnell Watson, the nephew, Oriel Farnell Walton, 
the great nephew, and son of tesfator’s niece, and Margaret 
Ann Walton, the surviving executors. The will was made in 
1865, with three codicils in 1867, 1869, 1870, and the testator 
died on the 4th of last November. The frechold estate at Isle- 
worth, which he had lately purchased of the Duke of North- 
umberland, he has left to the raid O. F. Walton. To his 
nephew; Henry Farnell, he leaves a life interest over £75,000, 
besides estates. To his nephew, William I. Watson, he has 
devised his freehold brewery and plant, inns and public-houses, 
and the two silver cups or wine-coolers presented to his late 
brother John by the Country Brewers’ Society. He has left 
£2,000 as an endowment for the incumbent of the district 
church of St. John, Woodlands, Isleworth. He has bequeathed 
to the men regularly engaged in the brewery for upwards of 
five years £10 each, and those six months £5 each, Legacies 
to all his in and out-door servants, and there are several 
annuities and other legacies. His real estate, and the residue 
and the personal, he has left to his two nephews, William 
Farnell Watson and Henry Farnell, and the children of his 
niece, Margaret Ann Walton. 

The will of Edward Wigram, Esq., of 11, Hyde Park-place, 
of the firm of Reid and Co., brewers, was proved in London 
under £160,000 persoualty, by his son, the Rev. Frederick 
Edward Wigram, Alfred Smith, of Derby, and Charles Serocold 
Pearce Serocold, Esq., the executors and trustees. The will and 
first codicil are dated December 5th, 1865, and a second codicil 
June 2nd, 1869, and the testator died at Chichester-terrace, 
Brighton, December 3rd last. The testator has made a liberal 
provision for his wife and daughter, and appointed his son 
Frederick residuary legatee, There are several bequests to 
friends, and directions as to the disposal of his share in the 
business. 

Tre will of Edmund Vipan Ind, late of Romford, Essex, in 
co-partnership with Ind, Coope, and Company, brewers, was 
proved in Londov under £80,000 personalty, by Edwin Ind, 
his brother, Frederick John Nash Ind, his son, and Sarah 
Elizabeth Ind, his daughter, the joint acting executors. The 
will was made January 29th, 1864, and two cocidils March 30th, 
1867, and November 23rd, 1861, and the testator died on the 
10th of April last. His wife, he states, being amply provided 
for, he leaves his real estate and the residue of the personal 
equally amongst his three sons and daughter. 


Str W. Sternpate Bennertr’s “ May Queen” will be pro- 
duced by the Royal National Opera Company, at St. James’s 
Theatre, in October. Miss Rose Hersee, who has been en- 
gaged as prima donna, will be the May Queen. The theatre 
opens on Saturday week, when Zhe Lose of Castile will be 
given. 

One or THE oLD Nostzsse.—The entrance-hall of Bressac 
was the scene of a gathering such as the old walls of the castle, 
and the pictures of mailed knights that hung upon them, must 
have witnessed with stupefaction unparalleled in the courss of 
their inanimate existence. The Duke de Bressac, attired in 
black, and with his daughter by his side, was standing at a 
table on which lay a few large keys. Behind him, in a half 
circle, were ranged his household; and facing this group 
thronged a showy cluster of Prussian officers, whose steel spurs 
and heavy scabbards clanked on the marble of the tesselated 
flooring. ‘There had been a little uneasiness on the faces of 
these officers as they neared the castle. They were not sure 
what kind of reception would be given them; and, though quite 
able and ready to over-ride sulkiness, or any other form of 
active or passive antagonism, they naturally preferred that their 
relations with such a man as the Duke de Bressac should be as 
exempt from disagreeable incidents as was possible. And in 
this they were not disappointed. The Duke bowed to them 
with courtesy, and was answered by that peculiarly formal yet 
not ungraceful salute which is in usage in the Prussian army. 
‘Then, speaking to them in their own tongue and with a voice 
that quavercd but little, all things considered, he said,— 
‘Gentlemen, the hazards of war have brought you as masters 
into a house where, under other circumstances, I should have 
been glad to receive you as guests. I shall not importune you 
much with my presence whilst you are here, for my daughter 
and I will beg your permission to keep to our own apixtments ; 
but the rest of the house will be yours. My steward has orders 
to take your pleasure and will deliver you these keys. This 
particular key (and he drew one from his pocket) is that of a 
gallery of heirlooms. You will allow me, General, to remit it 
to yeu in person,”—From “ Fleur de Lys: a@ Story of the late 
War,’ in the “ Cornhill Magazine” for September. 
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NO. Il..—HOW I STILL CONTINUED TO LAY 
OUT MY GARDEN, 


Fa yy Y ono of those extraordinary curves and traversals 
4 fe2Z4| for which it will be found I am celebrated, I 
i] diverged in my last from the description of 
Pos « How I laid out my garden” into an amiable 
digression upon gardeners. 1 apologise for this to now 
return tothesubject. Already have described the form ofmy 
garden, and the uncompromising way in which I originally 
found it. My first improvement was to get rid of the walls. 
I do not mean that I actually pulled these down, but I 
did what should in all cases be done with wallsin gardens, 
concealed them. ‘To do this thoroughly and completely 
there is but one way; you may hide walls with shrubs, 
but there is only ene thing that will permanently conceal 
them, and that one thing is 
IVY. 

Ivy, the close growing! ivy, the thick leayed! ivy, 
that is fresh in winter and in summer! ivy, the true 
evergreen! Let me chaunt its praises to let all landscape 
gardeners “sing it in chorus.” Ivy is the most usetul 
and at the same time the most beautiful of all the creep- 
ing plants that we have. It is a handmaiden that serves 
one truly; you can train, clip, and trim it, and when 
planted and nourished properly it grows with a rapidity 
that is marvellous. Let me explain what I mean by 
being planted and nourished properly. It is a common 
saying that ivy will grow anywhere, and this to a certain 
extent is true; but take the plant in its wild state, and 
where do we see it flourish most. We find it clinging to 
trees in woods, climbing up the highest monarchs of the 
forest, or forcing an evergreen carpet in hedgerows. A 
minute’s reflection will show that the soils in which it, in 
both instances, luxuriates, is one of the very richest—in 
fact, leaf mould. It is therefore evident that to success- 
fully and quickly cultivate ivy in our gardens we should 
give it a good soil; it will then grow luxuriously, its 
leaves be of a large size, and the shoots it will make ina 
single season will well repay the trouble. By being 
properly nourished, I mean that during the spring and 
summer of its early transplanting it should be 
well watered, for as 1 take it all the world is alike 
in the matter of desiring the quick growth of a plant 
intended to make an effect in landscape gardening. ‘Lake 
my word for it, that nothing will better hide unsightly . 
walls, render picturesque roots and stumps of trees, or 
make the groundwork of a large ternery look beautiful, 
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‘than ivy, whether it be of the large leaved kind, or of 


that delicate, small well-veined, leaf kind which is 
found in hedgerows. In towns large plants can be bought 
for a comparatively trifling sum, whilst in the country a 
search in the woods will ensure long trailing specimens, 
which, if carefully transplanted, and as carefully tended 
when nailed to our walls, will speedily form a cool green 
coating over the staring red bricks, 

Having concealed my walls, the next process was to 
form a foreground to them of shrubs and tall young 
plants, and here let me raiso my voice in fayour of a much 
sneered-at evergreen— 

THE COMMON LAUREL. 

By one of those absurdities which I have before hinted 
at, this useful shrub has been voted ‘‘ vulgar,” yet has it 
not every good quality that we desire in a shrub? When 
in health what can exceed in beauty the glossy greenness 
of its leaves, the delicate brightness of its new shoots, and 
the hardy way in whichit is the first evergreen to put off 
the nipped, shrivelled appearance after severe frosts, and 
come out in all its pristine beauty. Lesides, it has the 
grand merit of being quick growing, and will stand any 
amount of clipping and trimming. 

You may form a trim edge with it, train it against a 
wall, or let it grow in all its native luxuriance, and above 
all, it is cheap, the last being, I suppose, a sutficient rea- 
son to have christened it *‘ vulgar.” or filling up a 
corner, or to serve as a background toa large fernery, the 
‘*common laurel” will be found a most useful friend, and 
when, as in my shrubberies, I mix it with its brother 
of Portugal, the more sombre arbor vite, and the English 
and Irish yew, and then throw in a few lilacs, and finally 
an ivy-covered wall, an effect may be produced in even a 
tiny London garden which shall rejoice the eyes, not only 
in the glad summer-time, but in the cold, cheerless 
winter days. With respect to shrubberies, the great art 
in planting them is to securo contrast of foliage, but at 
the same time to ayoid the appearance of formality in the 
planting. I have seen little shrubberies in which all the 
plants have been so precisely balanced that they looked ag 
if the evergreens had been arranged like ornaments on a 
parlour mantel-piece, instead of giving that artistically 
wild, natural appearance which,should distinguish such 
portions of a garden. 


On Thursday afternoon “the last scene of all’? was enacted 
on the stage of the Victoria Theatre, which for the last fifty 
years has been more or less celebrated for its dramatic produc- 
tions of the blood-and-thunder school, which, according to the 
phrase now in vogue, means sensation! The principal actor on 
the occasion was the auctioneer, whose rostrum was erected on 
the stage, amidst heaps of “properties” ani other articles. 
The side and private boxes were also fully occupied with 4 
numerous and miscellaneous audience ; the rest of the building 
being crowded with curious spectators and ruthless purchasers 
of old building materials. ‘The entire number of lots submitted 
was 121, including the stage, scenery, machinery, fixtures, an 
auditorium, which were sold in the first instance, and atter- 
wards the contents of the box saloon, the gallery satoon, aS 
pit bar, and the large pit bar. The sale of the iat eee 
with the stage and auditorium appeared to ain) na greatest 
interest; but the prices realised for, the gta ots vii 
many cases almost nominal, Immediately the sate conclu ed 
crowds of men set to work to remove the various lots. The 
house of entertainment which is to be erected at a cost of up- 


wards of £5,000, and is destined to yise up in the place of the 
theatre, is to be called the Victoria Palace of Music, 
building is expected to be opened before Chri-tmas, 
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General Gleanings. 
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MovtyieE Lrapar At, a noted mutineer and murderer 
of 1857, has been captured at Bombay. 


THE Commissioners under the Treaty of Washington 
have decided to meet on the.25th inst. 


THE Southampton guardians have elected a homceopa- 
thic practitioner as surgeon to their workhouse. 

THE Dreadnought Hospital Ship will be closed asa 
convalescent hospital for small-pox on the 14th proximo. 

Tue Free Press and the Tagblatt states that a Mini- 
sterial crisis is imminent in Austria. 

A REPORT comes from St. Petersburg that a camp of 
150,000 men has been formed on the frontiers of Posen. 


Tue Prussian Ministry of Justice is elaborating a Bill 
making civil marriage obligatory in all instances. 


Mr. Burt, Q.U., was returned for Limerick without 
opposition; he was not, however, present at the election. 


THE London Gazette announces the appointment of 
Captain Frederick Campbell as Controller of the Household to 
the Princess Louise. 


Dr. BucHANAN, of the Medical Department of the Privy 
Counci], has been appointed to make a special inquiry into 
sanitary matters in Birmingham. 

Tue Archdeaconry of Clogher has become vacant by the 
death of the Ven. Dr. C. J. Wolfe. It is in the gift of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

Hucu Dvurrey, a lad of 15, stabbed his brother John 
about 18, at Edinburgh, in a quarrel on Sunday morning. The 
injured boy died on Monday evening. 

STEPNEY GREEN is to be converted into a public 
recreation ground, at an expense of £3,000, which will be 
provided by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


HoBart PAsHA, whose health was lately in such an 
alarming state, is now canvalescent, and he will be shortly at 
his post in Constantinople. 


THE King of Spain has sent M. Thiers his nomination 
as Knight of the Golden Fleece. Knights of this order rank ag 
princes at foreign courts, 


Tue Count de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale were at 
Mont Dore, Auvergne, on the 16th Sept. They are travelling 
in the centre of France. 


SEVERAL severe shocks of earthquake haye been re- 
cently felt in different parts of the canton of Glarus, but more 
especially in the neighbourhood of Mollis and Naefels. 


THE grand jury ignored the bill against Frederick 
Farrah for publishing an alleged libel having reference to the 
charge against Edmund William Pook for the Eltham murder. 


A sum of £4,800 has been stolen from the Bank of 
Ireland. Some person, as yet unknown, took the money out 
of the desk of one of the clerks during his temporary absence, 


A COURT-MARTIAL has been ordered to enquire into the 
stranding of the Racer at Ryde last week. It is expected the 
Court will sit on board the Duke of Wellington in Portsmouth 
harbour. 

A YOUTH named Joseph Snaith, aged 15 years, whilst 
trying to stop a fly-wheel at the Globe Works, Sheffield, on 
Tuesday night, was drawn into the machinery and killed in- 
stantly. 

Tur Admiralty has granted the use of Her Majesty’s 
steamship Rhine as a cholera ship, to be stationed below 
Gravesend. The Dreadnought is also to be available for the 
game purpose. 


A TELEGRAM received on’ Wednesday ‘afternoon says 
that several hundreds of tons of stone and gravel have fallen at 
the Devil’s Hole, Jersey, preventing visitors from seeing part 
of that beautiful grotto. 


THE will or Scotch confirmation of Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, publisher, was sealed in the London court, the personal 
estate in England and Scotland being estimated for probate 
duty at £43,107. 


Mr. G. F. AtpErson, of Ipswich, received on Monday 
a letter from his son, who is residing «t Alexandria, in which 
it is stated that a serious explosion of gun-cotton has taken 
Blace there. No particulars are given. 


THE floods in Lower Bengal are subsiding, but much 
damage kas been done. Entire districts are lying under water, 
and all the crops are destroyed. In the North-west Provinces 
there is much suffering from drought. 

THE Lincoln Diocesan Synod was held on Wednesday 
in the Chapter House of Lincoln Cathedral, which was 
specially fitted up for the occasion. The Bishop of Lincoln pre- 
sided ; and there were about 500 of the clergy present. 


THE nine men who were landed at Southampton, and 
charged with setting fire to the British barque Sir James, of 
Bristol, in Buenos Ayres harbour, have been discharged from 
custody, the Board of Trade declining to prosecute. 


A TELEGRAM has, it is said, been sent by the King of 
Spain to the Empress Eugenie, asking her what honours she 
desired to be rendered to her on Spanish soil. Her Majesty, in 
reply, said that it was her wish to travel in the strictest privacy. 


On Tuesday evening, between nine and ten o’clock, a 
burglary was committed at the residence of Miss Percival, near 
Ealing Green, and property to the amount of about £50 carried 
away, notwithstanding that the family were at home and the 
whole of the servants in the house. 


THE iron shipbuilding and engineering works of Messrs. 
C. and W. Earle, at Hull, are to be transferred to a joint-stock 
company, the managing directors of which will be sir Spencer 
Robinson, and Mr, E. J. Reed, the late chief controller and the 
late chief constructor of the navy. 


A GENTLEMAN residing at Torquay, named Thomas 
John Smith, supposed to be of 34, Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, was drowned at Austis Cove, near Torquay, on 
Wednesday, while bathing. The accident was witnessed by 
three men, who succeeded in bringing the body to land. 


On Thursday night, while sitting in his own house at 
Ballylanders, couaty Limerick, William Creagh, a land bailiff, 
was fired at through the window and wounded. The cause ig 
believed to be agrarian. Every exertion, however, was made to 
detect the would-be assassin, to whom there is no clue. 


On Thursday evening a fire broke out at Lodgemoro 
Mills, Stroud, one of the largest cloth mills in the district. In 
the course of a couple of hours the place was completely gutted, 
property to the value of some £50,000 being destroyed, and six 
or eight hundred hands thrown out of employment. 


A youne gentleman named Roberts, of the Madras 
Civil Service, and the son of a Wesleyan minister, has been 
found dead on the Wrekin, Salop, the victim of frightful in- 
juries, which, it is feared, were self-inflicted. A considerable 
sum of money was in his possession. 


SIx men were prosecuted on Monday before the magis- 
trates of the county of Meath on a charge of illegal drilling on 
the public roads. They were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
fourteen days, and one of them received an additional month 
for assaulting the police on the occasion of their arrest. 


Ara meeting held at Wigan, 1,300/. was at once sub- 
scribed for the relief of the sufferers by the recent explosion. 
Of this sum Messrs. Pearson and Knowles, the proprietors of 
the pit, contributed £400. The amount required to meet the 
neccessities created by the disaster at the Moss pits will be 
about £15,000. 


A FIERCE fight has taken place between some soldiers 
andthe police at Liverpool. It is stated that the row originated 
in the soldiers assaulting some women, A dragoon oflicer is 
also charged with having joined in the fight. The accused 
soldicrs were brought before the magistrates. The officer Cap- 
tain Bates, and two others, would, the magistrate stated, be 
sent for trial. 


A MELANCHOLY accident occurred on Monday morning 
in Tudor-street, Whitefriars. Three painters were painting 
the front of the house of Mr. Priest, the furniture dealer, when 
one of them suddenly fell from the summit of the building, and 
in his descent hurled to the ground the two others, who were 
working on ladders at the height of the floor. All three were 
seriously injured. 

On Monday Mr. Blake held an inquest at Barton Farm, 
her Majesty’s model farm, Isle of Wight, on the body of Mr. 
Greenham aged 21 years, son of the Queen’s farm bailiff. The 
deceased was bathing near her Majesty’s private pier at Osborne, 
when he was carried beyond his depth, and, being unable to 
swim, was drowned.—Verdict, Accidentally Drowned. 


A NOTIFICATION has emanated from the secretaries of 
the London and North-Western and the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railways, to the effect that the directors of those com- 
panies have recently been engaged in negotiations for a closer 
alliance of the two companies, which is likely to result in 
amalgamation. 


THE ex-Emperor Napoleon visited Dartmouth on Tues- 
day week, and expressed himself greatly charmed with the 
scenery and situation of the harbour. He went over a fine 
estate and mansion on the Kingswear side of the harbour, 
which is for sale. He appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits. ‘T'he ex-Empress is on a visit to her mother in Spain. 


THE Liverpool Courter reports that a commercial failure 
of serious character has occurred in that town. It is that of 
Messrs. James Rider and Sons, merchants, of Bank-chambers, 
Cook-street, who have also houses in Manchester, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. ‘The liabilities are reported to be about £350,000, 
and the amount of the probable assets is unknown. 


WE publish with pleasure the following note from Lord 
Elcho :—I should feel obliged by your kindly stating that the 
reports of the injury to my hand have been greatly exaggerated. 
It was occasioned by the accidental discharge of my gun, the 
recoil of which drove the top of one of the hammers into the 
fleshy part of my thumb. The wound is doing as well as 
possible.’’ 


Tue Russian frigate Svetland, 18 guns, Captain Frio- 
mar, and two corvettes—Bogatir, 10 guns, and Albrek, 5 
guns—under the command of Vice-Admiral Passiet, and having 
on board the Grand Duke Alexis, arrived at Falmouth yes- 
terday afternoon from St, Petersburg. ‘They will remain at 
ieee a few days to coal, and then proceed for the United 

ates, 


THe inquiry ordered by the new Local Government 
Department into the abuses which have recently come to light 
in the Hampstead Small-pox Hospital commenced on Thursday, 
at the offices of the Metropolitan Asylum Board, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, The persons appointed to hold the inquiry are Mr. 
Henley, Poor-law Inspector, and Dr. Buchanan. 


THERE are rumours already as to the successor to Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton in the office of Commissioner of Irish Church 
Temporalities. The place requires a person of experience in 
the management of finance and ‘control of large undertakings, 
the non-judicial commissioner being charged more particularly 
with the winding-up of the complicated matters connected with 
the administration of Irish Church property. 


AN announcement was made on Tuesday by the Chief 
Constable of Suffolk that a reward of £100 would be given to 
any person for such information as might lead to the conviction 
of the perpetrators of the supposed outrage at Stowmarket, in 
adding sulphuric acid to the gun-cotton pulp after it had passed 
the Government tests. A free pardon is also promised to any 
accomplice, not being the actual offender, who may give infor- 
mation. 

HER Majesty’s training ship Racer, while sailing past 
Ryde Pier, was caught by a current, and took the ground about 
midway between the Nomad Fort, on Monday last. Two 
steamboats went to her assistance and attempted to tow her off, 
but failed to do so, and as the tide fell the ship laid over nearly 
on toher beam ends. Fortunately the weather remained fine, 
and as the tide made the Racer righted, and was in due time 
towed off. 

TuE Registrar-General’s return for the week ending 
Saturday last of births and deaths in London and 19 other large 
towns of the kingdom shows that 5,255 births and 3,875 deaths 
were registered in those places, and that the aggregate mor- 
tality was at the rate of 28 deaths annually to every 1,000 


persons living. In London 2,211 births and 1,422 deaths were 
registered. 


Dr. BUTLER writes to re-assure Harrow boys and their 
friends relative to some alarming rumours which have got afloat 
as to the sanitary condition of the neighbourhood. He says :— 
‘Since my return to England on Saturday night I have made 
inquiries from the proper authorities, and am able to state that 
there is no ground whatever for any apprehension. The health 
of the parish during our summer holidays has been peculiarly 
good.” ibe 

Tu Rey. Richard William Jelf, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, and formerly Principal of King’s College, London, died 
on Tuesday morning at his residence in Christ Church, Oxford, 
after a few days’ illness. ‘Ihe deceased was of a most kind and 
cheerful disposition, and was universally esteemed and re- 
spected. He was placed in the second class in classics in 1820 
and was author of several religious works. In 1844 he was 
appointed Bampton lecturer. He was, elected canon of Christ 
Church in 1831, and also held the appointment of Sub-Almoner 
to the Queen. 


Two explosions took place at Stirling on Tuesday 


morning. A lady named Simpson, the wife of an architect, 
entered a closet with a lighted match to search for an escape of 


gas. The gas caught fire, and the flames extended to her dress, 
burned her so severely that her life is despaired of. In the 
other case a Mr. David Young, who owns a quarry, with one 
of his workman, was transferring some blasting powder from a 
twenty-five-pound keg to a horn, when, from some cause at 
present unknown, the contents of the keg exploded. Mr. 
Young was killed on the spot, and his workman was injured 
beyond hope of recovery, Nearly everything in the shop was 
destroyed. 


A DESPATCH from Poughkeepsie to the New York 
papers says, under date of September 1 :—‘‘ A night or two ago 
a mob of as yet unknown men surrounded John Tascher’s 
house, in Stissing Mountain, Dutchess County, and ordered him 
to come out. He refused, when they broke into his dwelling, 
and. finding him behind a chimney, dragged him forth, and, 
stripping his clothes off, threw a bag over his head. They then 
besmeared his body with tar, and emptied a bag of feathers 
over him and fled. Tascher was charged with running away 
with the wife of another man named Decker, and it is thought 
Decker led the attack on him.” 


Tue New York papers contain full details regarding 
the mysterious murder of a young woman unknown, whose body 
was discovered in a box directed to be forwarded by the Hud- 
son railway. The young woman was identified as Alice Bowlsby, 
a girl occupying a respectable position in Patterson city. She 
had been acquainted with a young man named Conklin, by 
whom she had been seduced, and had applied in consequence to 
a notorious pseudo-medical practitioner, named Rosenzweig. 
Her death was the result, and to conceal his crime Rosenzweig 
had endeavoured to get rid of the bedy in the way described. 
As soon as Conklin heard of the girl’s death he blew his brains 
out with a pistol. The coroner’s jury found the following 
verdict in the case of the girl:—‘ We find that Alice Augusta 
Bowlsby came to her death by metro-peritonitis, the result of 
an abortion produced, as we believe from the testimony, by 
Jacob Rosenzweig.” Rosenzweig wasthen committed for trial 
by the coroner for murder. 


Last week a young man of respectable appearance called 
at Mr. Sutherby’s currier’s shop, at Howden, Yorkshire, and 
asked if Mr. Anderson (a former occupant of the place, resided 
there. Mr. Sutherby replied that he left the town some months 
ago, and the stranger then said he was his nephew, that his 
name was Agar, and that he was now on his road to York, 
having for some time held an appointment as home missionary 
in Essex. He added that he had come by steamer from London 
to Hull, and had conducted a number of religious services there 
and in other places. Believing him to be a genuine character, 
Mr. Sutherby took him home to tea, and in the evening the man 
preached in Hail-gate, in the open air, to a large congregation. 
His manner was most impassioned, and his address in the style 
of the more excitable of revivalistic preachers. He stayed that 
night with Mr, Sutherby, and had breakfast on Tuesday morn- 
ing. But whilst his host was absent at the currier’s shop, he 
made an examination of the room, and abstracted from one of 
the drawers a £5 note, £6 10s. in gold, and some silver, with 
which he decamped. The police are on the look out for this 
ingenious swindler. 


HovsELEss Tovurisrs.—A traveller who hag lately 
been in the Highlands on a short tour thus records his experi- 
ences :—“T have teen much struck with the immense number 
of people travelling for pleasure, and with the very scanty 
accommodation provided for them at some of the central 
stopping places. At Gairloch, Ross-shire, the hotel was so full 
(and there is but one) that the company had to breakfast and 
dine by relays. At Inverness, although I telegraphed for rooms 
to the Station Hotel, I could not get them, and had to set out, 
after arriving late in the evening, in search of accommodation. 
In fact, you cannot move to a new scene without first ascer- 
taining whether there is accommodation to be had ; and I know 
some friends who, after telegraphing to various places, had the 
greatest difficulty in getting rooms. I may add that I heard 
various complaints of the want of comfort at various places. 
At Gairloch, one evening, seven gentlemen were accommodated 
on ‘shake-downs’ in the dining-room, and had to turn out be- 
tween four and five o’clock a.m. so as to allow those going to 
Skye to get breakfast. And one evening, at the same place, 
the Skye steamer brought so many travellers that the inn could 
not take them in, and the poor people had to trudge back to 
the steamer and lie on the cabin floor all night.” 


Bapy Farmina.—On Saturday evening Dr. Hard- 
wicke, the deputy coroner for Central Middlesex, held a pro- 
tracted inquiry at the House of Detention, Clerkenwell, into 
the cause of death of Agnes Anderson, aged three months, 
child of Agnes Anderson, a young girl aged 17, and now an 
inmate of the above prison. It appeared that the father of the 
deceased never contributed a shilling towards the support of 
either the mother or the child, which was born in the work- 
house. ‘Three weeks after its birth it was placed by the mother 
with a Mrs. Baker, of 16, Colville-place, to whom 7s. a week 
was paid for its keep, but after a lapse of three weeks it was 
taken to a» Mrs. Smith, who had it for a week and received 
6s. Gd. for its keep. The poor child was subsequently taken 
back to Mrs. Baker, and was there (according to the medical 
evidence) actually starved to such an extent that it died shortly 
after it had been lodged in the infirmary. Mrs, Baker lived in 
the front kitchen, which was damp and unhealthy, and totally 
unfit for the habitation of any human being. In this filthy 
hole lived seven human beings, and the evidence given on this 
point elicited some very strong, condemnatory remarks from the 
coroner, The mother had been in the habit of taking the child 
out at nights, and representing that it was dead, and that she 
wanted money to bury it, and on more than one occasion had 
said “that she wished the child would die.” The deceased had 
been for some long time ina very feeble and emaciated con- 
dition, and in this state was discovered by Detective-Sergeant 
Kerley, of the E division, who took the mother, Mre. Baker, 
and Mrs, Smith into custody on the charge of wilfully neglect- 
ing and ill-treating the deceased. The three prisoners were 
remanded by the magistrate, and whilst they were in the House 
of Detention the baby was taken there (on the 8th) and died on 
the 12th. After a statement had been made by Detective- 
Sergeant Kerley to the effect that Mrs. Smith did not appear to 
be a guilty party, and that she would be a useful witness 
against the other prisoners, the jury returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against Agnes Anderson and Cecilia Baker. 


Dr. Watton, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860 — from Connocton, 
Ohio: “Iam happy to inform you that your Vegetable Pain 
Killer cures this new disease, diptheria, or sore throat, that 
prevails to so alarming an extent in this section. It has proved 
so successful here that scarcely any other remedy is now usec, 
and I have not known it fail in a single instance when used 10 
time.—To Perry Davis and Son.” ; 

“We have the tallest man in the world in our State,” said an 
Alabamian to a Frenchman. ‘How tall is he?”’ asked the 
Gaul. “Seventeen feet.” “Seventeen feet! Zat is very tally 
but your story is very mush taller,” 
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ROYALTY. ; : 

Stxcz the days of Black Eyed Susan and Miss M. Oliver, the 
Royalty has undergone many vicissitudes, and seen many 
masters, but there now seems a likelihood of a stable manage- 
ment once more holding the reins. Thanks to the talent, or 
rather the genius of a lady who has been too long absent from 
the London boards, Chilperic should be the rage for months to 
come. 

Those who were at this little theatre on Monday night, who 
had never visited the house in the Passage Choiseul, learnt for 
the first time what opera bouffe really is, and truly the know- 
ledge must have come upon them almost asa revelation. For 
the first time in London, the important part of Frédégonde was 
both played and sung. As far as we have seen it has never 
previously been either played or sung. Miss Augusta Thom- 
son, who is now its representative, has been long recognised as 
one of the most accomplished vocalists on the English stage, 
and as an actress of high merits in very varied lines of business. 
But we think we may safely say that even those who expected 
most from Miss Augusta Thomson were fairly taken by sur- 
prise. Never was a more perfect realisation of a character seen 
on any stage—operatic or other. From the moment she made 
her appearance everything seemed to revolve round her. She 
was the centre point to which all eyes turned, and to which all 
else was subordinate. Whether as the charminly coquettish 
peasant girl in the first act, ready to flirt with anyone and 
everyone, from king to countryman, proud of her own beauty, 
entirely regardless of forms and ceremonies, and fearless in her 
Innocence; whether as the chosen wife of the king himself, 
adapting herself at once to the customs of a court with the 
ready intuition of a clever and beautiful woman, but still 
quietly exercising her influence to procure the advancement of 
her old lover; or whether as the outraged and revengeful 
woman who, when she finds herself discarded for reasons of 
state in favour of the Spanish princess, thinks of revenge, in 
all her acting was perfect. Through it all, too, while never 
losing sight of the serious interest of the story, she ever remem- 
bered, as probably no other actress on our stage could remem- 
ber, that she was acting in opera bouffe. Up to this time we 
have never yet had an actor or actress who seems to appreciate 
the middle line that should be drawn between absolute serious- 
ness on the one side, and burlesque on the other. Miss Thom- 
son, however, realises this distinction thoroughly, and while 
for a moment she seems to be appealing with real pathos to the 
sympathies of the audience the next instant all are dissolved in 
laughter by some quaint turn of exquisite humour which never 
degenerates into burlesque. 

But far more enjoyable than Miss Thomson's acting is her 
singing. ‘Trained in a school which especially fits her for the 
florid music of the lighter French composers, she fairly took the 
house by storm. The pure chest notes of her rich voice, her 
perfect phrasing and vocalisation were all simply perfect. In 
Solos, duetts, and concerted music she was equally excellent. 
Many a trembling scene was carried safely through by her 
energy and talent. It is needless to say that Miss Thomson 
was most vehemently and rapturously applauded. How many 
encores she received we are almost afraid to say. If we may 
point out features of special excellence where all was so good, 
let us select the quarrelling duet with the King, and the pathetic 
song of farewell when she is banished from the court. Of the 
other members of the company Mr. Loredan played Landry, 
Frédégonde’s peasant lover, with considerable spirit, and sang 
the music allotted to him very fairly. Chilpéric is played by 
Mr. W. H. Tilla, who is evidently a good musician, but is 
burdened with a most unsympathetic voice. He, however, 
showed some talent as an actor, and gained a not undeserved 
encore in the famous “ Butter-fly’’ song. Miss Pitt’s was a 
pleasant representation of Galsuinda, the Spanish Princess, 
and Mis; L. Russell exerted herself commendably as Brunehaut, 
the King’s sister-in-law. Senna, the Court Physician, was 
played by Mr. J. Rouse, who could not restrain his attempts at 
fun when they interfered with the music or with the most 
serious situations. The chorus was small but fairly efficient. 
The orchestra was almost too large for the size of the house, 
and Mr. Mallandaine should really tone down his brass if he 
wishes the pit and stalls to hear what is proceeding on the stage. 
But where there is so much to commend we feel little wish to 
make small objections. 


GATETY. 


Op play-goers who visited this theatre on Saturday night to 
Witness the revival of ‘*The Serious Family,’’ must have 
looked back wistfully to the days when Leigh Murray and 
Keely appeared therein at the Adelphi, or to the still earlier 
days when Wallack as Captain Murphy Maguire and Buckstone 
4s Aminabad Sleek attractedall London to the Haymarket. But 
despite the comparisons we found ourselves making with former 
representations, we are glad to state that the performance at the 

alety was most commendable. Mr. William Rignold’s Captain 

aguire isa most successful impersonation, and to succeed in 
Such a part as this, which makes the heaviest demands on all 
® resources of a comedian, is a part of which any actor may 
Well be proud. Mr. Soutar as Mr. Torrens was a little stiff on 
the first night, but on the whole gave a highly intelligent and 
Satisfactory reading of the character. Aminabad Sleek, the 
ypocritical apostle of moral philosophy and utilitarianism, was 
Played with much of quiet humour by Mr. Stoyle. Of the 
ladies, Mrs. Leigh deserves high praise for her admirably re- 
Pulsive performance of Lady Sowerby Creamly. Miss Love 
Was a charming Emma, who certainly deserved a more present- 
able suitor than was provided for her by the management. But 
© gem of the entire performance was the Mrs. Dalmaine. 

Is gay, dashing, lively young widow was played with match- 
less grace and spirit by Miss Ada Cuvendish, who has never to 
Our minds appeared to such advantage as in this character. 
fter the comeéy, Offenbach’s opera bouffe ** Blue Beard” was 
Yovived with essentially the same cast as on previous occasions. 

Onsequently any remark on the performance is uncalled for, 
Ween a word of praise to Messrs. F. and H. Payne for their 

“acing, to Mr. Stoyle for his acting, and to Mr. Carlton for his 
winging and acting. Miss Matthews was no better, Mr. Bever- 


°y no worse, than usual. The scenery, dresses, and decorations 
Were all that could be desired, if ; 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


Tue revival at this little theatre on § y 
Mr. T. W. Robertson’s “ Caste,”? wechaps tee tetat erat nae 
‘ar class of drawing-room entertainments designed by him for 
Miss Marie Wilton’s company, attracted a numerous = appa- 
rently well-pleased assemblage of the regular patrons of "this 
Ouse, all of whom seem to delight in these curious dilections of 
ramatic art. The caste was, save in two instances the same as 
On former occasions, the principal change being ‘that of Mr 
oghlan for the late Mr. I’. Younge. It need not therefore be 
added that all the familiar features were renewed. ‘That M iss 
Larie Wilton was charming and piquant as usual, that Mr. 


Bancroft played—Mr. Bancroft to the life, and Mr, Hare gave 
an excellent impersonation of himself. However, as there is a 
certain class of the public which prefer “ tea-cup-and-saucer”’ 
dramas to comedies, and ‘‘ Brussels carpet” comedians to actors, 
it is surely no business of the visitor to carp, or todo aught but 
congratulate Miss Wilton on the successful recommencement of 
her season. By the way it would be unjust not to except Mr. 
George Honey from the above enumeration, as that gentleman 
once more plays Eccles like an actor. 


PALAIS ROYAL. 


EMBOLDENED, it is presumed, by the success of the amphi- 
theatre in Holborn, Mr, Charles Hengler, who is well-known as 
the proprietor of circuses in various parts of the United King- 
dom, has taken the Palais Royal in Argyll-street, and turned it 
into an establishment for the performance of what a fashionable 
moving contemporary neatly describes as “ the highest class of 
hippodramatic entertainment.’ The house, which is not over 
large, is capitally arranged, and very prettily decorated, while 
the “hippodramatic entertainment,” if not remarkable for 
novelty is excellent of its kind, and the ever welcome cry of 
‘“‘ heup-ia’’ was uttered to encourage riders thoroughly well up 
to their work, who bestrode and stood on admirably trained 
horses. Itis difficult to write satisfactory notices of perfor- 
mances which have been ever since the circus was established 
in England ; there are as of old the dear [paper balloons to 
be jumped through, the familiar gaudy ribbons to be leapt over, 
there is the daring bare backed rider and the skilful lady 
equestrienne of the haute école. Then have we not the ever 
juvenile clowns, the clever jugglers, the sure- footed rope dancer, 
and last but not least, the highly trained steed which does 
everything but talk. Mr. Charles Hengler has assembled them 
all under his roof-tree, and as cach one is excellent the public is 
satisfied, and the lessee may be congratulated upon commencing 
his season with éclat. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


On Saturday evening this popular place of entertainment re- 
opened for the season, the house being crowded in every part. 
Lulu is replaced by the Brothers Rizar, who exhibit on the 
trapeze feats which are, even in these days of sensation leaps 
and jumps, extra sensational. As it appears the public will have 
this class of entertainment, it is but fair to the Brothers Rizar 
to state that their daring performances are wonderfully well 
carried out, and that they deserve a prominent position in that 
temple of fame which is devoted to the exaltation of people who 
depend for success in life upon the fact that their “ heels eclipse 
the honours of their head.”’ Dividing the honours of the night 
with these acrobats is an intelligent dog named “ Prince,” who 
has such decided proclivities for horse-riding that he seems most 
at home on the back of a highiy-trained steed, and the manner 
in which he gets through his various “ acts”’ are highly credit- 
able to his canine sagacity. A third feature of the entertain- 
ment is a “ fairy metamorphosis,’ entitled ‘‘ The Morning Star ; 
or, Spirits of the Silver Shower,” in which fayland disports 
itself right royally, and winds up with a procession on horse- 
back! As for the rest of the entertainment, it is made up of 
the regulation circus business, everything being well done, and 
thoroughly satisfying the audience. 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
ARTS JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Soruern re-appeared as Lord Dundreary for one week, 
commencing on Monday. 

Miss Amy Sepewick will commence a brief season at the 
Haymarket on the 6th of October. 

A new farce, called No. 6, Duke Street, will be played at 
Drury Lane this evening, before Rebecca. 

Tue Philharmonic will re-open on the 2nd October with 
Chilperic, supported by Miss Soldene and Miss Dolaro. 

Ar the conclusion of the runof Caste at the Prince of Wales’s, 
a new piece by Mr, Wilkie Collins will be produced. 

Lirrie Karrie Loaan, the most promising of our infant per- 
formers, has accepted an engagement at Sheffield. 

Tue Strand management will shortly produce a new bur- 
lesque by new authors on the subject of The three Musketeers, 


Tue Brothers Rizar, the chief attraction at the Holborn 
Amphitheatre, have proved an immense success. 


Mr. H. J. Monracve announces the 7th October as the date 
of the opening of the Globe Theatre under his management. 


Cinderella the Younger, the new opera-bouffe by Alfred 
Thompson and Emile Jones, will be produced at the Gaiety 
this evening. 

Ture are fourteen applicants for the post of director of the 
Ghent Conservative; the salary is 8,000f, per annum.— Musical 
Standard. 


Tue Vokes family return to Drury Lane. After the panto- 
mime is over, they depart for the United States to astonish our 
transatlantic friends. 


WE regret to hear that Miss Grace Harrington is compelled, 
through indisposition, to retire for a short time. She is recruit- 
ing her health at Margate. 


Mapame Renovx has been compelled to resign her engage- 
ment at the Carlo Felice, Genoa, on account of a severe throat 
affection.— Musical Standard. 


Mr. Horton, C. Atiison has just completed the composition 
of a new oratorio, entitled Prayer, the words of which are taken 
from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

in Mr. Wilkie Collin’s dramatic version of “'The Woman in 
White,” in preparation at the Olympic, the conduct of the 
denouement is said to be novel in the extreme. 

Tue General Musical Association of Germany has determined 
to found a Beethoven Exhibition in commemoration of the 
recent Beethoven Centenary.—Musical Standard. 


Tavsic’s widow, a fine pianiste, intends to establish a piano- 
forte school at Presburg on the model of that conducted by her 
late husband at Berlin.—Musical Standard. 


Mr. Harry Cxtrron, whose sensible effusions have always 
been received with favour in town and country, is taking a 
farewell of some of his provincial friends ere departing for 
America. 


Mr. F. J. Coorrr, business manager for Colonel Holmes 
Grover, is about to accompany Mr. Harry Clifton on a profes- 
sional tour through America, China, Japan, Australia, and the 
Sandwich Islands, 


Ir would secm that the fountain of French dramas is drying 
up. We find our dramatists and managers now secking 
material from Germany—witness Hinks at the Queen’s, and 
Fanchette at the Lyceum, 

Tue gentlemen connected with the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, have presented Mr. T. Stanley Dust, acting 
manager of Mrs, John Wood’s company, with a massive gold 
chain, as a token of esteem. 


On Monday, Professor Anderson, who is now visiting Man- 
chester on his final tour, before quitting the profession in which 
for so many years he has been prominently before the public, 
commenced a short season at the Free Trade Hall, 


WE regret to hear that the progress of Miss Eleanor Bufton 
towards recovery is very slow indeed. The shock sustained in 
the recent railway accident at South Kensington is much more 
serious than was anticipated. 

Mr. F. B. Cuarrerton has engaged Mdlle. Amalia the 
talented juvenile burlesque actress, vocalist, and dancer, to ap- 
pear in the opening of the pantomime at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane at Christmas next. 

Ar the Surrey, which opens to-night, Miss Maria B. Jones 
makes her appearance as the heroine, ‘“‘ Blanche Winwood, in 
the new drama Watch and Wait. This young lady is regarded 
in Liverpool and Manchester as an accomplished actress, second 
to none in comedy and in characters requiring sentiment and 
passion to delineate them, and from what we have heard and 
seen of her while she was engaged at the Olympic, there is every 
reason for believing that the good verdict pronounced on her 
in the provinces will be confirmed in the metropolis. 

Mr. W. H. Swannoroven has been appointed director of a 
series of dramatic performances now being given with the most 
complete eclat at Sydenham. ‘Their success is undoubted, and 
the arrangements for the stage have been well carried out. The 
burlesques thst have already been played are Byron’s Pilgrim 
of Love, Orpheus and Eurydice, and Eily O'Connor, Mr. Edward 
Terry and Miss Augusta Thomson were the favourites. The 
lady, who we are glad to welcome back to the stage, acted and 
sang with great spirit, and was well received. Mr. W. H. 
Swanborough, in Kind to a Fault, acted with much freedom and 
naturalness. He was enthusiastically received. 


Maprip is great in equestrian performances. The latest 
sensation has been a spectacle, at the Circo de Price, of ‘‘ The 
Battle of Castillejo and the Taking of Tetuan,” founded on 
events in the late Morocco war, supported by the whole of the 
company, and assisted by upwards of 300 soldiers from the 
Madrid garrison with full regimental band. This spectacle is 
handsomely mounted, and is without doubt one of the truest 
attempts at mimic warfare ever put on the stage. At this 
Cirque upwards of 3,000 people, comfortably seated, have a 
perfect view of the performances, both in the circle and on the 
stage. The Spanish order of Isabella Catolica has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. Price ia recognition of the meritorious manner 
in which he has for so many years conducted one of the leading 
amusements of Madrid. 


GREAT BALLOON JOURNEY. 

A mosr interesting scientific communication has just been 
placed before the French Academy. Itis an account of a balloon 
journey undertaken on the 2nd of December, 1870, for the pur- 
pose of observing the expected total solar eclipse visible at Oran 
in Algeria. M.Jansenn, who communicates the paper, was 
himself the aeronaut, but the expedition was sent out by the 
Parisian Government. The huge balloon, the “ Volta,” was 
filled with illuminating gas, which gave it an ascensional 
power of 1,400 kilogrammes. The balance of this was 
made up by the following items :—The weight of the car with 
its network gear, 520 kilos. ; the weight of the two passengers, 
M. Jansenn, and asailor who accompanied him, 150 kilos ; for the 
necessary astronomical instruments, 160 kilos ; and theremaining 
570 kilos ballast. The Volta ascended at 6 o'clock, a.m., and 
reached the village of Briche-Blanc at half-past eleven, having 
travelled a distance of 250 miles at the incredible rate of 50 
miles an hour. At its first ascent it rose so slowly as to be 
scarcely out of the range of the Prussian bullets, from which it 
was protected rather by the darkness than by the {distance ; but 
when it had passed so as to be above the river Kure, M. Jan- 
senn saw the splendid sight of the rising sun, and then he re- 
marked, as one of the strangest phenomena of the whole excur- 
sion, that the thermometer fell to 8 deg. centigrade below 
freezing point. M. Jansenn explains this by showing that the 
solar rays had first to disperse the vapours in the air, and that 
the radiation of heat from the balloon towards the sky neces- 
sarily increasing, produced the fallin the temperature. This 
experience would support the theory, so strongly entertained by 
some modern men of science, that the moon has the power of 
dissipating vapour and light clouds, and we know that the 
Hindoos actually pray for the intervention of the stars in the 
production of ice in Bengal during the night. Upon one prac- 
tical point M, Jansenn gives very excellent advice. He sug- 
gests that the use of the anchor should be entirely discarded. 
It is his experience that this instrument either breaks, in which 
case it is worse than useless, or, if it resists, it occasions such 
a shock to the balloon, as to be more dangerous than contact 
with an obstacle. M. Jansenn has substituted for it a guide- 
rope, which stops the balloon gradually by its friction on the 
ground. ‘This apparatus needs only to be provided with bits of 
iron stuck in it at intervals, which will catch up in its course ob- 
jects which may stay its progress.— Globe, 


TRIAL oF THE Hon. Mrs. CowPer FoR SwWINDLING.— 
Florence Cowper, 26, married, was charged with obtaining by 
false pretences from Solomon Benjamin the sum of £20, with 
intent to defraud.— Mr. Collins, in opening the case, said the 
prosecutor, a tailor, carrying on business in Mayfair, had been 
in the habit of lending money to a Mrs. Graham, a milliner, 
In March last the prisoner came to his house with Mrs. Graham, 
and said she was the Hon. Caroline Florence Cowper. Sir 
Benjamin Pyne was her uncle, and he allowed her £200 a year, 
She received the amount in half-yearly payments, but Sir Ben- 
jamin had been backward in his last payment. She had con- 
‘tracted a debt unknown to her husband, and, being desirous of 
paying it off, wanted the loan of £20. She said she was re- 
lated to Earl Shaftesbury, Lord Dundonald, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and other high personages. She further stated that 
she had taken a house at Kensington Gore, and was furnishing 
it. On these representations prosecutor let her have a cheque 
for the amount, taking from her an I O U for £25. From sub- 
sequent inquiries, however, it was found to be untrue about the 
house at Kensington Gore, and he at once stopped the payment 
of the cheque. ‘The prisoner, however, had gone in the mean- 
time to a cheesemonger, and got the cheque cashed.—Sir Ben- 
jamin Pyne gave evidence.—Sir Benjamin raid the prisoner 
was not his niece. He had visited her and her husband in 
Gloucester-place some tim2 since. Her husband went as the 
Hon. Mr. Cowper. He knew Mr. Cowper was of a reebeon ue 
Lincolnshire family, but was not an “ honourable.” The vince 
and other witnesses haying given evidence AG at 
elicited beforo the magistrates, Mr. Besley co e one 
in defence, contending that it was simply 4 el Meee 101s 
—The jury returned a verdict of Not Sey ae Be ee 
who was good-looking and fashionably ary ’ Peas much 
self-possession, and was allowed to be seated during the trial. 


A Navan Medical Professorship is about to be esta- 
blished at Netley Hospital, and ssventeen additional students, 
nominated by the Admiralty, will shortly join the school in 
Southampton Water. 
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R. WALTER THORNBURY has published an inter- 
esting account of his researches into the mysteries 
of the spiritualistic world, which as containing the im- 
partial verdict of a practised observer, will probably be 
considered as worthy of credence as the testimonials of the 
noble lords who puff Mr. Home, much as the late Earl 
of Aldborough wrote testimonials for Holloway’s pills. 
He says :— 

‘The daily extraordinary discoveries in the occult art 
(maliciously designated by the enemies of Spiritualism, 
‘Modern Witchcraft’) have for some time aroused my 
curiosity to the very utmost. In the columns of the 
Spiritualists’ organs, week after week, wonder succeeds 
wonder, till my hair begins to chronically stand on end in 
sheer surprise at these strange marvels. 

‘‘T have barely got over the report of the miraculous 
conveyance through the air of a fat lady denominated 
Guppy, when I am told that on the mere mental wish of 
a thinner, but equally active spiritualist, two live lobsters 
were placed in somebody’s hand at a recent seance. Pre- 
mature falls of snow, handfuls of flowers, and preserved 
fruits are now, I find, no uncommon accidents at the 
meetings in the dark of the faithful few. Spirits, I hear, 
have been known to write sonorous nonsense in sealed 
envelopes, without the aid of chloride of gold or any such 
base adventitious ally. Deaths are, I find, often pre- 
dicted by mediums for the benefit of frightened relations 
and keen-eyed legacy hunters. Departed husbands re- 
quest widows to entrust their property to mediums who 
have become their spiritual guides, councillors, and 
friends. In fact, while men of science slumber and sleep 
like the foolish virgins, the spiritualists are nightly put- 
ting oil in their lamps, and, as they assert, making dis- 
coveries compared with which those of Columbus or 
Newton appear mere trifles. How lougis English science 
going to ignore these phenomena? How long is she 
going, with nose in the air, in mischievous arrogance, to 
allow the new superstition to increase, the new Cagliostros 
to work their true or pseudo miracles? nzlish science, 
indeed, is so practical, so intent on mere money making, 
that it has no time to investigate abstract propositions. 
The question I wish to have answered is—Do these people 
deceive themselves or us? Is there such a thing as Odic 
force? Can men communicate with spirits or can they 
not? Are mediums common cheats or jugglers, or per- 
sons specially endowed by heaven? Can any secret 
influence of neryous force enable men to move heavy 
tables, or are such movements mere yulgar mechanical 
tricks ? It is something to hear a sooth sayer’s spirit 
declare that among the angels he moves like a log of 
wood, while they are like grasshoppers; it is extraordi- 
nary to be able to predict deaths and write poems of enor- 
mous length, without any poetic faculty, but Mr. Home 
has done more than this. According to a letter of Lord 
Lindsey, in a recent number of the Spiritualist, that gifted 
medium, Mr. Home, some time since, in a trance shot 
head downwards out of an open window, seventy feet from 
the ground, and returned in the moonlight, his boots 
floating seyeral inches above the window sill. Are not 
facts or hallucinations like these of more interest to the 
world than the pedigree of our ape forefathers, or that 
remarkable planet-splinter that fell the other day like a 
shell among the useful and profound speculations of the 
Lritish Association ? 

‘‘T hal swallowed the lobsters, I had digested Mrs. 
Guppy, and got down the flowers and preserved fruits, 


and had accepted one or two tolerably successful guesses 


on tho deaths of moribund persons; I had read some feeble 
spirit poems, and seen some feeble spirit pictures—but 
Mr. Home floating in the moonlight with his Wellington 
boots exactly three inches above the window-sill aroused 
an insatiable curiosity within me. I determined at once 
to go to a.seance af Messrs. Hawk and Hernshaw’s, the 
celebrated mediums, 14, Kattafelto-row, Hamburg-square, 
and make one faint struggle for truth and science, or 
henceforth join the band ot believers and get my share 
of the aerial flights, the live lobsters, flowers, and pre- 
served fruits, and the intellectual conversations with the 
ghost of the late Mr. Tom Sayers. On my first visit the 
medium’s room was already full, and I was refused admit- 
tance. The bookseller, in the shop below, informed me 
that ‘the conditions were found to be most favourable 
when there were only seven or eight people present,” and 
that I could come the next Thursday. So I entered my 
name in the Libro d’Oro and went away as pleased as a 
man with the toothache, who happens to find the dentist 
gone out of town. The next Monday I went and found 
the bookseller in Kattafelto-row in high spirits, and very 
busily folding up copies of a spiritualist newspaper, Ie 
was so cheery that it at once struck me that he received 
an agency on every visitor. _‘‘ Here’s a gentleman here, 
sir,” he said, turning round sharp on a controversial- 
looking customer, ‘‘ who knowing nothing of the subject 
yet ventures to dogmatise and argue with all the assurance 
in the world—half-a-crown, sir, and the séance, thank 
you, first door upstairs.” I went up into a stuffy parlour 
with folding doors, and found about fourteen people hot, 
neryous and evidently uncomfortable. They were walking 
about staring at some weird looking pictures, clouds that 
here and there disclosed a face, and crazy looking drawings 
formed of intersecting hues and sweeping circles. There 
was a piano In one corner, and the windows were care- 
fully closed. On the long table wero seveial speaking 
trumpets, formed of stiff brown and gilt paper. Some of 
the visitors took up these, talked hollowly through them, 
and laughed with uneasy scepticism. ‘here were two 
ladies, several young men who looked like clerks, a bluff 
man from Liverpool, and a dwarf. Most of the people 
looked as if they would like to get away at the last moment 
if they could by any fair pretence. Presently Messrs. 
Hawk and Hernshaw, two coarse-looking young men, 
with large red hands, and a subdued sham sanctimonious 
manner, entered, seated us round the table, carefully 
dividing and isolating the sceptics, and requesting us to 
join hands. The gas was then turned down, and the 
séance began. Hawk was at one end of the table, facing 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Hernshaw on the other. I could feel my pulse beat, and 
phosphorescent eyes seemed staring at me, but as the 
retina of every human eye is luminous, and as the hearing 
the pulse beat was only imagination, I soon collected 
myself to hear what would be said by the knavish or the 
more credulous. There was at first a good deal of half- 
hysterical laughing and nervous talking, and shy or bold 
voices from here and there in the dark, faintly or gruffly 
questioned and answered. The bluff Liverpool man ob- 
jected to joining hands he had been to successful séances 
where hands were not joined, Mr. Hawk said drily that 
joining hands often improyed ‘the conditions.” Now and 
then, if a chair creaked, some one nervously asked if that 
was anything. It was the darkness that did it. One did 
not know what was passing behind one, or what was 
coming. So even the boldest of us ‘held his breath for a 
time,’ All at once Mr. Hernshaw, at the further end 
from me, began to gurgle and groan like a person in an 
epileptic fit. Some one cried, ‘Turn up the gas.’ It was 
done, and we beheld the Medium with his head twisted 
like a young Laocoon in the folds of a red table cloth. 
He disentangled himself with a disturbed, suffering air. 
The spirits were upon us, though why they should stifle 
their interpreter I could not quite see. The sceptics 
smiled sardonically. I suspected the lady in nankeen 
colour next me, and the dwarf and people immediately 
round both mediums.. A female voice tremulously sug- 
gosted that singing might ‘improve the conditions,’ on 
which, after some coyness and request for a second, Mr. 
Hernshaw struck.up ‘Power of Love Enchanting,’ in 
maudling, spiritualistic words. The song, however, was 
not warmly responded to, and, in fact, proved a failure. 
It was time something should be done. This looked dull. 
All at once we were hailed by one of the most tremendous 
gruff bass voices that ever hailed a man-of-war. John 
King, the favourite spirit of Mr. Hawk, had appeared 
with a grumbling announcement of his presence. ‘ Who 
is this John King ?’ inquired the Liverpool man, who if 
he was a confederate acted peculiarly well. * He lived 
about 300 years ago,’ said some one in the dark. ‘Then 
he must have fought with the Armada,’ suggested the 
Liverpool representative. Mr. Hawk leaped at the sug- 
gestion, and replied, ‘It is supposed he did.’ ‘1 suppose 
he wears a pig-tail ? continued the inquirer. Mr. Hawk 
again bit, and regardless of the history of British costume, 
said, ‘Yes, he does.’ It was a remarkable fact that the 
speaking trumpet voice proceeded always from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Mr. Hawk, and, in spite of many 
requests, never came to the centre of the table. On John 
King’s again growling that there he was, and what did 
they want, a sceptic opposite me exclaimed, in the true 
dramatic manner, ‘ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit,’ which 
so enraged John King (whom the lady in buff next 
me whispered ‘had been a_ notorious pirate’) that 
he bellowed in his ear, ‘ You seem very fond of 
Shakespere.’ A few minutes after there were sounds of 
violent blows, and several sceptics were struck on the 
head by John King’s speaking trumpet, a sofa cushion 
was flung at me, and an antl-macassar was thrown in the 
face of the gentleman from Liverpool. I said nothing 
about my cushion, but the other feats of the spirits were 
loudly proclaimed with fear and surprise by persons more 
eredulous or more neryous than myself. An irritable 
sceptic facing me, who had said that any ventriloquist 
could imitate a deep voice, got rapped violently on the 
head, and John King bellowed at the same time, ‘ Is that 
ventriloquism ?” A man near me said he thought he felt 
a cold breeze passing over his hands, and a cold finger 
touch his. I several times was convinced I felt Mr. 
Hernshaw’s feet touching my legs, but I said nothing 
about it, to see what he would do next. One thing I 
could not help observing; this was, that the missiles 
hurled at sceptics came in a slant line from where Mr. 
Hawk sat. Lalso noticed that a singular creaking of the 
Medium’s chair usually preceded any utterance of John 
King. The lady in nankeen now began in a wheedling, 
coaxing’ voice to beg ‘Kate’ to appear. Kate is Mr. 
Hawk’s second ‘familiar,’ and he described her to us as a 
short person, with dark ringlets, and wearing a blue robe 
fastened by a girdle, facts which seemed to deeply interest 
the lady in nankeen. Presently a little whiifling voice 
announced Kate, who, however, only said something 
about ‘Jenny Jones, of Hampstead,’ and then withdrew. 
To Kate Mr. Hawk assumed a gallant lover-like manner ; 
to John King an air of half-amused defiance. So does 
familiarity accustom us to even the spirits of the departed. 
By-and-bye, two stones were thrown violently upon the 
table, but no one expressed any audible alarm. Still the 
room was hot and stifling, the darkness affected the coolest 
imagination, and straining one’s eyes and ears for spiritual 
manifestations produced a not unnatural feeling of un- 
easiness in the mind. Sometimes I fancied the table 
jerked or reared a little, sometimes I thought I heard 
animals’ feet pattering up and down the table. It is on 
such workings of the imagination that spiritualists, and 
especially the professional mediums, trade. No more 
voices coming, Mr. Hawk proposed our changing places 
to ‘improve the conditions’—that is to say, to repack 
the confederates, and still more isolate the sceptics; but 
no result came. ‘It is too hot,’ some one suggested ; 
upon which Mr. Hawk replied that the most favourable 
weather for spiritual influence was frosty weather. He 
allowed that what we had heard and scen was not enough 
to convert any sceptic, and that apparently no more could 
be expected. The Liverpool representative here remarked 
that at a recent seance Kate had kissed everyone present ; 
on which Mr. Hawk remarked, that atter all for real 
satisfactory experiments there was nothing like a private 
seance (ten shillings). Tho spirits could not be compelled 
to appear; he was merely their medium. The conditions 
seemed bad. Upon this the gas was relit, and the seance 
concluded, to my extreme relief, for my hands and arms 
were bonumbed by remaining s0 long in one position, 
and the heat was oppressive. Several pclae ab) I ob- 
served, shook hands with the moiums before they lef: ; I 
did not. 

‘A grosser and more unsucces 
ception I never saw; and J only as 
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lings by telling servants’ fortunes, and leaving professional 
spiritualists, like Messrs. Hawk and Hernshaw, unpro- 
secuted. If pretending to evoke the dead and predict 
death for hire is not obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, what is ?” 


YOUNG HOPEFUL. 


Horz—as Pope has well exprest— 
Springs eternal in the breast ; 

For its ashes will retain 

Fire to make it live again. 
Though so many hopes are gone, 
Still you find me hoping on. 

Still I sing from chime to chime— 
Better luck another time. 


When I wander up and down, 
Hawking verse about the town, 
Publishers have little praise 
For my light and lively lays. 
Fie, say I, on vain regret! 

I will dare an epic yet ;— 
Something solid and sublime— 
Better luck another time. 


If my way is hardly clear 

To a thousand pounds a year ; 
If my taxes and my rent 
Give me pain to some extent; 
If my tailor bids me pay 

On the spot, or name a day ; 
Want of coin is not a crime— 
Better luck another time. 


Albion! If thy cruel shore 
Treats me harshly any more, 
There are lands below the sun, 
Where a deal can yet be done. 
Tf I find my native isle 

Won't appreciate my style! 

I can seek a kinder clime— 
Better luck another time. 


To the philosophic mind, 
Placid—hopeful—and resigned, 
Nothing goes amiss for long— 
Nothing goes completely wrong. 
Be it mine, from youth to age, 
Thus to play the singing sage; 
Be the motto of my rhyme— 
Better luck another time.— Fun. 


A man recently sent five shillings in answer to an advertise- 
ment for “‘ asplendid steel engraving of her Majesty,” and gota 
postage stamp. : 

The witty man of the Middle Temple students said at a city 
chop-house the other day, “I won't pay for steaks as tough 
as these; no law can compel me to; they’re not legal 
tender.” 

ProrzssionaAL View or Tuincs.—In 1853 there lived at 
Sydney, New South Wales, a gold broker named Knapp. 
When gold was discovered in that country he was a ticket-uf- 
leave man, and like many others of his class had made a for- 
tune by the discovery. His fortune was reckoned at £200,000. 
An American said to him one day, ‘‘ You ought to be eternally 
grateful to the British Government for sending you here free, 
and putting you in the way of heaping up riches.’’—The 
British Government,’ replied the ex-thief, “be blowed. In 
London my business was breaking open jewellers’ safes, and if 
the British Government had not interfered with it, I should 
have been worth a million pounds to-day.” 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physi- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. ‘This medicine en- 
sures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with each box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Stmpson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. Free by post for 14 or 33 
stamps. 


Tur ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD Starcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried 
is found to beindispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
see that you get if, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 

he sake of extra profits. 

Borwicxk’s Custarp Powper is now used by all respectable 
families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and 
nothing can be more agrecable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, 
and 6d. and 1s. tins. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire ; “I 
consider Bunrer’s Nervinea specific for tooth-ache. Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and per- 
manent relief”” From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “I have tried Bunter’s NERVINE in many 
cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent 
relief has been obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. 
per Packet; or post free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, 
Maidstone. 

Tue Weppinc Day.—The most elegant arrangements can be 
made with marquees and tents, beautifully fitted up for the 
breakfast and the dance, by Benjamin Edgington. Estimates 
given for all parts of the Kingdom. Address for designs to 
9, Duke-street, London-bridge. Tent and Rick Cloth Maker to 
Her Majesty and to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Hotioway’s Pitis.—This medicine has the happiest effect 
when the blood is over-heated, and a tendency to inflammatory 
action is set up in the system; one pill taken shortly before 
dinner does away with indigestion, fulness, and flatulency— 
indications of a weak stomach or disordered liver. A few pills 
taken at bed time act as alteratives and aperients, they not only 
relieve the bowels, but regulate every organ connected with 
them, overcome all acrid humours, and encourage a free supply 
of all the secretions essential to our well being. Holloway’8 
Pills thoroughly cleanse and perfectly regulate the circula- 
tion, and beget a feeling of comfort in hot climate and high 
temperature, which is most essential for preservation of health. 

“ More than a year ago one of my children was attacked with 
bronchitis, and, aiter a long illness, was given upby my physi 
as past cure. Twas then induced to try your Pain Killer, aD 
leave off all other medicines, and from the time I commence 
the use of it the child rapidly got better, and is now strong aD 
healthy.—Joun Wunstanzey, 10, WVhittle-street, Liverpool, Jai 
1869,—To P, Davis and Son.” 
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({OLOURED SCRAPS | for 


_ CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The Little Shepherd, Bringing Home the Winter 
Faggots, Doliy’s Party, Doliy’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lamb, Encounter in the Battle Fielé, The terry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, | retty Bunny, &c. ee naoke 
& most entertaining collection for the Scrap ‘Ol N 
The complete set post free for %5 stamps. —J Ser 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, ae 
ordering, please state “ Sixth Series. 


ordering, please state “ Sixth Sertes?_______ 
(COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


THE SAFEST _ 
FAMILY APERIEN Bk 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, corsect the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
Hieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
;mpurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
Juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
tho:e who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills Will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 

oOwels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
Occasional use, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influence over the secretions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance, It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
£crously active ingredients ; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes ot 
Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 1l1s., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


Goo ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at ls. 13d., 2s. Od., ds. Gd., and 11s. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Jn Boxes at ls, 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 11s. 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but te con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matiers, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
tae Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kicneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints arc one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. cach 
by G. Waetrron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Flet- 
street, Londen ; and may be had of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receiptof9, 1 or 
#3 stamps. 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 
save their combings, taken from the comb and brush, 
and send them to Mr. T. Marret, Artist in Hair, 
High-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who wil make 
them into Chignons, Tails, Coils, Pla'ts, or Al-xandra 
Curls, at 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per oz. Human-hair Tails, 
Alexa: dra Curls, 16 inches long, 9s. per oz.; 18 inches, 
2s. per oz.; 20 inches, 15s. €d. peroz. Patterns 
Matched. Testimonials are daily received from ladies 
of the United Kingd»m of Great Britain. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 
. dient in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily thickens the Hair, 28. 6d.; sent by post 
or 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, ls. 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High ee (opposite Day and 
Martin’s). 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO*S’s DEP!LA- 

TORY removes superfiuous bair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without ¢ffect to the skin. Price 3s. 6a., 

5s. Gd., and 10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 

Had of any Chemists. ALEXANDER KOSs’S “ Toilet 
egazine,’? monthly, ls. 


TNHE LADIES’ MEDICAL GUIDE. 

Just Pablished. Post free, Six Stamps. Should 
be read by all. Address the Author, DR. WYCHE, 
M.C.S., N.Y., Brooklyn House, St. Mark’s-terrace, 
Notting-bill, London, W. Consultation daily after 5 
P-m.; Sunday before 2, or by Letter. 


LIGHT ONLy | 


\. ON THE Box 


THE LADY’S OWN 


PAPER. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
EeA 1S LESESYs 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


J & P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their Improvep Best SOFT SEWING COTTON, 
¢ which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Srx Corp in 


ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trapr, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as §1x Corn, is such to No. 40 ony, being Four Corn from 42 to 70, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


and TuREE Corp above that number. 


W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. 
JAMES F. HUTTON, The Temple, Dale-street, Liver- 
pool. 


WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
ERNEST GOODCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 


Paris. 


READING’ Ss 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the Parent NoISELESS WHEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


NO POISON. 


2ennn 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


neces FOR THE REMOVAL or ya 


+ =< 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
C.ols the Ifead, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and preven's it turning grey in a marvellous degreo. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 
be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau do Cologne or 
Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


CHEMISTS, 


51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
AND 386, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 
In Botths, 1s. 6d, 2s, 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 


free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


Uniform with “ Days at Millgate.’? Price 1s. 6d. 


N ILLY’S ERRAND; or, Saved to 
Save. By Emma LEsuikz. 


5 “A touching and beautiful little story.”—Rain- 
ow. 

‘All we shall say is that the story is capitally 
written, that it is a very pretty story, and that it is 
sure to be a favourite with youog readers, the male 
portion of whom will fa'l in love with Mi'ly, while 
the female portion will pay the same comp iment to 
the old bachelor, Dr. Manstield.”— Christian Times. 

“Commencing with the striking incident of a 
shipwreck, the interest of the story is well sustained 
to the end; and the authoress of ‘Ellerslie Hou<e’ 
and ‘ Harry Lawley’ may be congratulated on haying 
achieved another success in a field aptly selected for 
her own endeavour.”’—Sunday Teacrers' Treasury. 


“A charming little story of a girl saved from a 
wreck and mace the instrument, in God’s bands, of 
doing much good.”—City Press. 


Uniform with ‘* Days at Millgate.”? Price ds, 6d. 
7 ale A! VL TNT 
M’\HE LOST CHILDREN; or, A 
Night’s Adventure. A Tule for the Young. 
By H. W. NicnoLson. 

“A good tale this for youth, ani therefore to be 
praised. It shows how a lad may rise to eminence 
and happiness by habits of industry, and, moreover, 
presents a succession of interesting incidents, all 
tending to work out the worthy purpose of the 
author.’—Wews ef the World. 

“A brief, but interesting, little tale, &c.’—WNon- 
conformist, 

“A neat little volume, containing a story caleulated 
to amuse the young folks.””—Quecn. 

“Contains natural and life-like tcuches, and seems 
aeat it vere founded in fact. It is worth reading, 
and ie quite prettily got up.’—Jdlustrated Times. 


London: E. Martnonoven and Co, 4, Ave Maria- 
lune, and J4, Warwick-lane. 


Foolscap 8vo., with Illustration. Price ls. €d, 


AYS AT MILLGATE; or, Lame 
Jolnnie’s Holiday. By Isopreu. 


“A charmingly told story for children, by a writer 
who has evidently had much to do with them, and as 
thoroughly understands as she heartily sympathises 
with their wants.’—Lady’s Own Paper. 

‘One of the most charming story-books for ckil- 
cren that we have ever read. It is an admirably 
written little work.’—Ladies’ Treasury. 

‘It can safely be placed in the hands of boys and 
gir’s with the assursnece that itis a fit companion — 
which is a first consideration—and will amuse and 
instruct.”— Court Jowrnal, 


“A pretty and touching little tale for chillren.”’— _ 


European Mail, 

“She bas fallen on a beautiful story, and has told it 
with remarkable power, We have no hesitation in 
giving her charming little book our most cordial 
commendation.”’— JVatehman. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
TIE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured so'cly by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 
waided on application, 


Beauty WITHOUT PAINT.---A 
» Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. 
Free for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
THEOBALDS-nosY, Douborn, W.C. 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN. WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE 


LITHIA, 
AND FOR Govt, 
LITHIA AND POTASS, 


Corks Branpep “BR. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark, Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Exris and Son, Ruthio, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Bsst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavencish-square. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


EY ied Op = Es 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
FA OEE FRESCO, SURGEON- 


DENTIST, Deploma 1843, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISLTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide of Nitrogen, or 
Laughing Gas, administered daily. 

Mr. FRESCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Artificial Teeth and Palates, which has been acknow- 
ledged by eminent and well-known London Physicians 
and Surgeons as beng the most successful of all 
others. Charges—from 5s. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
sect. Consultations free. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
4A THE TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, acd 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
preven's Toothache, and arrests decay. Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet >treet, E.C., London. 


= 
fEXEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gras- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Fight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. Sce his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps, 


LOOK £O YOUR TEETH. 
/ ~ ® 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 
nf geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 103. a set. ‘These teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-a hesive.—42, Judd-strect, near 
King’s-cross and Euston-square.—Consultation ree. 


RIENTA TOOTH PASTE, — 

Established forty years, as the most agreeable 

and effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.— 

Sold universally in pots at ls. Gd. and 2s. Gd. None 

genuine unless sigued JEWSBURY and BROWN, 
Manchester. 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT 

POMADE cures Baldness, produces Whiskers, 

darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour, 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an jnjuncticn 
protecting Clevelana’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clvar 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa_nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years; and Lregret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a gencral 
one, any dishovest person can adopt.” 

5S ldin Pots atls 6d, 2s. 6d., and 8+. 6d.3 by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘ CLrveLANvs”’ of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
SPREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 


OXYGEN 18 LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
TVIN 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 
remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
OxyvizinG the Blood, and supplying its saline cons 
s‘ituent; being a Lecrure delivered at St. James's 
Hall. London: Mr. CLeyeLann, 37, Peland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


UBL1’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 
Cures Debility, Weaknes:, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back ; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eyea 
biighter sparkle.—sold in cases at 353s., 22s., I1s., 
4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and Is. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 130, 
Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Old Change; and all 
Chemists. If your Chemist will not get it, you can 
have any size sent direst by post, free, on receipt of 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp-street, Poplar, 
London, E. They will be sent securely packed by 
return. 


KIN DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 
GOLDEN LOTION quick y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, ratcty, and ease, (Not 
poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
W.E. Ashurst and Co, 8, Lamb’s Condnit-stre 
W.C., and of Chemists everywhere, as 


Bok VICK’S 


BAziNG POWDER 
HAS BEEN AWARDED 
TAXWO GOLD MEDALS 
{OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 


WV AKES Breap, PAstey, Puppincs, 


&e., 


If IGHT and WHOLESOME, 

A 

GOLD in ld. and 2d. PACKETS, 
Arse Gd. and 1s. PATENT BOXEs. 
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DAE SGADYS 


MacHINEs. 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 


the “ ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 


Stitch), the 


and = Best 
SEWING 


ROOMS. 


Mee Htap kal 


« FLEST ” 
£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

General 
MACHINES in 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 


ANCHOR, 


Collection of 


London 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 


63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


EARLY 


AUTUMN DRESSES. 


THE STOCK OF A FRENCH FIRM. 


27,000 yards FINEST FRENCH POPLINS, 1s. 33d. a yard, in every New Colour and Black. 
23,000 yards RICH SATIN CLOTH, Is. 23d. a yard, all Wool, but like Silk in appearance. 
20,060 yards BEAUTIFULLY FINE FRENCH MERINO, 1s. 63d. and Is. 11}d. a yard. 
Together with a Large Cheap Lot of Useful ise in Dark, Light and Medium Colours, from 43d. to 
63d, a yard. 
PATTERNS FREE EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 5387, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


ELEGANT COSTUMES. 
COMPLETE READY FOR WEAR, half a gainea each. 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING. 
COSTUMES FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
COSTUMES FOR FETES AND PROMENADES. 
In Muslins and other Light Textures, 6s. 1ld. each. 
The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World. 
* DOLLY VARDEN,” 7s. 1ld., 
And other popular styles at the most moderate prices. 


EleEeN = RENS 


GLA V E, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ROYAL VISIT 


POPLINS. 
TO IRELAND. 


‘¢Messrs. O'REILLY, DunNneE, & Co. have been favoured with an order from Her Royal Highness the 
‘¢ Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplin. When we have mentioned the name of this 
‘‘ Firm, it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and clegance of the fabric.’’—Jrish Times, 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Aug. 4, 1871. 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 


IRISH LINENS. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
DEPARTMENTS. 


CUTLERY. 
ELECTRO-PLATE. 
DISH COVERS. 

TEA TRAYS anv URNS. 


CLOCKS. BATHS. 

BRASS anp COPPER GOODS. STOVES anp RANGES. 
TINWARE. HOTWATER APPARATUS, 
TURNERY. CORNICES anp POLES. 


BRUSHES anp MATS. STEEL PENS. 


FENDERS anp FIRE IRONS. 
GASELIERS anp LAMPS. 
GLASS anp CHINA. 
BEDSTEADS anp BEDDING. 


BLACK LRONMONGERY. 
BRASS FOUNDRY. 

BUILDERS’ LRONMONGERY. 
MECHANICAL TOOLS, 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS, 
DAIRY UTENSILS. 
HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
IRON HURDLES ayp FENCING. 
SADDLERY anp HARNESS, 


Priced Furnishing Estimates in First, Second, and Third-class Lists for 
THE MANSION, THE VILLA, OR THE COTTAGE, 
A discount of 5 per Cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46, KING witLIam sTREET, LONDUN BRIDGE 


Ne OTA SeHit! 
COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS, 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


WM. WAINE, ALSO 


CHIMNEY | geyrran FURNISHING, WHOLEsALE,|* ©0 . 0 0 0 


AND OTHER 


AND 
EK IXPOR LOUSES 
GLASSES | EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREI USES, 
>! 131 ro 139, NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. | 


WORTH OF 
FURNITURE, 
AT VERY REDUCED 
PRICES. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY HERALD says— 
These Pens have been phe termed by acontemporary 
the 


mV VON ee OND ABEDO AMER ONE 


Somerset Cozniy Gazette says.—These Pens are a 
luxury for the Million. The Sun says the Phaeton 
Pen creates bo th Wonder and Delizht. One Thousand 
Newspapers recommend them. For thir names see 
Graphic of 16th Sept., 1871. 

Sold everywhere. Is. per Box. Simple Box by Post, 
ls. ld. Shippers supplied by the Patentees. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, Buarr-st., EDINBURGH. 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 
at about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent econ»mical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


FRANCES COOK, 
138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), 
COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES, 


HE AUTUMN.-—Ladies’ BOOTS 
for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, elastic 

or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 
resist damp, 2ls.; soft house boots, 5s. 6d. Illus- 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents.—THOMAS D. 


OWN PAPER. [Supremper 23, 1871. 
THOMSONS CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES, 


AUTUMN, 1871. 


VERSKIRTS. 


THOMSON’S * ROYAL BATSWING.” 
Seamless and Moulded to the shape; pure 
Australian wool, light and warm. Can be 
had plain, in three shades of grey, or in 
scarlet, violet, and claret, and in these 
colours richly ornamented in Satin, Velvet 
and Silk Reps, in new patterns of choice and 
tasteful designs. 


RINOLINES. 
THOMSON’S NEW “DUPLEX.” 

Supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and small Jupon in one. 

The ‘“Srir-Suprportine”? and ‘ Royan 
Train’? Crinolines are ingenious inventions, 
perfectly supporting the dress, for morning or 
evening wear,’’ also the well-known ‘“ Em- 
PRESS RESILIENT” and ‘ PLAsTIQUE”’’ Crino- 
lines, always in stock at first-class retailers. 


ORSETS. 


THOMSON’S “ GLOVE-FITTING.”” 
Ladies are strongly recommended to try, or 
at least to see and examine the ‘‘Glove- 
Fitting ’”? principle before trying any other. 
Their shape and finish being perfected on 
steam models, they are now faultless in de= 
sign and manufacture. Although made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained ; 
and as they do not stretch in wear, their 
superior shape is permanently preserved. 


ORSET BUSKS. 


THOMSON'S “ UNBREAKABLE,” 

_ By the new patented principle, no perfora- 

tion of the steel is necessary, thus allowing 

of a much finer temper, and entirely obviating 
the risk of the usual breakage. 


TRADE MARK. 


The name “THOMSON” and Trade Mark (a Crown) stamped upon all Goods. 


Never buy an Imitation before comparing it with the genuine original. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Special 
attention is invited to the following ;— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 23». To 1s. 114p. PER Yarn. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11D. To 21s, 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 62p. Per Yarp. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


_ Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Royal Family, 


HAVE NOW A DEPOT, 


65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, Ls, 4d., 1s, 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2, 6d 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Canrtace Free to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


M. RICHARDS, 


34, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C,, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ 


FANCY LINED WORK BASKETS, 


TOILET CUSHIONS AND FANCY GOODS IN EVERY VARIETY. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Sold by Messrs. PERRY & Co., London, Brussels, and Amsterdam. 
CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 


VOULKES’ CEMENT vill unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 


water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application. A few of 
theuses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
description of Household Glasses and Earthenware, 
Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases 
and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much droken. 


In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
the Sole Inventor, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


SAUCE. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Corncisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use in.proves appetite and digestion, 

ch Unrivalled for piquaccy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
If  DPERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels, 
| ASK FOR LEA_AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, 


Agents—CrossE & Bi.acKWELL, London, 
') and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 


Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
The Albert Lock-Stitch 


Silent. Price 63gs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s, 
Lock Stitch from 63s, 


@® \\ srau “PRIMA DONNA,” 
} Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 84s. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 
THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CoMPLETE WITH TABLE £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T. J. ROBINS, 


Sixteen years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

TENTS, FLAGS, AND. BALL-ROOMSs FOR HIRE. 
Tliustraved Catalogues Gratis. 


Printed by Jupp & Co., Doctors’ Commons ; and pub- 
lished for the Proprietor by E, MarLBorouGit & ues 
4, Ave Maria-lane, London. Euditor’s Office Alp 
Office for Aavertisements, 3, Shoe-lane, diet 
where all communications for the Paper shoul 
addr. ssed.—September 23, 1871. 
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_The orthodox ide: 
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Herein, then, lies o 
conditioned by nigh 

In sad truth, cust 
has chained us hand 
Satisfactorily expla 
chose night as a pe 
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MARSHALL, 192, Gx ord-street, W. (ss eS out the world. 


